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Tariffs and the Cost of Living 


A large majority of the American peo- 
ple expect that the approaching revision 
of the tariff will reduce the cost of living. 
We notice that Democratic leaders in 
Congress are explaining that this will 
not be the effect of many of the proposed 
changes to which public attention has 
especially been directed. In the Senate, 
Mr. John Sharp Williams, of Mississippi, 


who has charge of the tariff bill there,’ 


has repeatedly given warning, in the 
last few days, that there will be no re- 
duction of the cost of food. On the 16t 
he said: : 

In spite of the reduction of taxes, meat 
and bread will both go up, and cattle and 
wheat will both go up, because of other con- 
ditions existing in this country and in the 
world at this time. . . . I say that owing 
to other conditions that have nothing to do 
with the tariff the price of the staple arti- 
cles of agriculture will for quite a time con- 
tinue to go up. As compared with present 
prices the prices are going up. That is my 
prediction. That is my belief. 

A Republican senator reminded him 
that the Democratic party had promised 
to give the people a cheaper breakfast 
table. 

On the same day, Representative Un- 
derwood, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, whose name 
is attached to the tariff bill, explained 
that the free-listing of meat, cattle and 
other farm products would give no re- 
lief in the near future to consumers, 
because there were at present no avail- 
able foreign sources of supply. 

These gentlemen are authorized to 
speak for their party concerning the ef- 
fect of this important legislation. They 
foresee that the people will be disap- 
pointed in the expectations. 


In THE INDEPENDENT we have predict- 
ed their disappointment. They expected 
relief from tariff revision in 1909, and 
their anger or disgust, after the sham re- 
vision of that year, caused a political rev- 
olution. In an article published on April 
10 of this year we said: 


If the Republicans had [in 1909] revised 
the tariff sharply downward, even then 
there would have been widespread disap- 
pointment, for the effect upon the cost of 
living would have been slight. 

The main causes of the increase of the 
cost of living were not to be found in the 
tariff. They were worldwide, and the Re- 
publican leaders might have made a better 
defense of their course if they had under- 
taken to show what those causes were. 

A sharp downward revision of the tariff 
is now at hand, with a further enlargement 
of the free list. It is expected by a major- 
ity of the people that by this revision the 
cost of living will be so reduced that the 
reduction can easily be measured. 

It is quite probable that they will be 
disappointed again. 

There is abundant proof of the in- 
crease of the cost of living in the ex- 
perience of all by whom this cost must 
be regulated with care. The increase is 
measured by the “index numbers” of 
economists in this country and abroad. 
For example, the “index number” - of 
Bradstreet’s, based upon the prices of 
more than 200 selected commodities, 
shows an advance of 56 per cent since 
1896. According to a report published by 
our Government, the cost of a year’s 
supply of food for an average working- 
man’s family in this country was higher 
by 62 per cent in the latter part of 1912 
than in 1896. The increase has been 
worldwide. It has been measured repeat- 
edly by official reports in England, Aus- 
tralia and other countries. 

If it has not been due in the United 
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States to the tariff, what have been the 
causes of it? Senator Williams, on the 
13th, pointed to the industrial (rather 
than agricultural) tendency of this age, 
to protection which “hothouses the pop- 
ulation into the cities,” and, at last, to 
“the constantly growing increase of the 
production of gold.” In our opinion, this 
growth of the gold output—from $118,- 
848,000 in 1890, and $254,576,000 in 
1900, to $465,000,000 in 1912—has been 
the main cause. But have the leaders of 
political parties and the authors of eco- 
nomic legislation sought to explain to 
the people how this has been a cause and 
to point out the working of other influ- 
ences? 

There should have been an investiga- 
tion, with a report, by eminent experts, 
preferably by an international commis- 
sion. Careful and intelligent inquiry by 
such a commission would be followed by 
an explanation entitled to respect, an ex- 
planation which would suggest and shape 
legislation for the amelioration of condi- 
tions which have caused dangerous un- 
rest and much suffering. It is amazing 
that no broad and authoritative inquiry 
of this kind has been made here or 
abroad. A bill for an international com- 
mission was past by the Senate at Wash- 
ington. There was no action upon it in 
the House. It should be taken up again 
and carried to enactment. 


The Most Useful Englishmen 


The referendum of INDEPENDENT 
readers on the question what lives they 
consider the most valuable to the country, 
attracted much attention, both here and 
abroad. Last month William Dean 
Howells devoted his “Easy Chair” in 
Harper’s to a discussion of it, from 
which we quoted a few paragraphs last 
week. Robertson Nicoll, who conducts a 
department of correspondence in the 
British Weekly, over the signature 
Claudius Clear, followed our example. He 
offered prizes for the best list of the ten 
men in Great Britain who would be most 
missed. The results are reported in that 
journal on July 17. The number of vote; 
for each nominee is unfortunately no‘ 
given, but it is stated that the “competi- 
tion proved exceedingly popular” and 
that it was “a very interesting task to 
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examine the hundreds of papers sent in.” 

The ten Americans receiving the 
highest number of votes, as reported 
in our issue of May 1, 1913, were, in 
order of popularity, Thomas A. Edison, 
Jane Addams, Andrew Carnegie, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Helen Gould Shepard, 
Alexis Carrel, George W. Goethals, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, Woodrow Wilson, 
and Luther Burbank. 

The British list, in the order of popu- 
larity, is King George, David Lloyd 
George, Premier Asquith, Sir Edward 
Grey, A.. J. Balfour, Dr. Clifford, Vis- 
count Kitchener, Earl Roberts, Dr. 
Meyer, Andrew Carnegie, and Dr. G. 
Campbell Morgan. 

The comparison of these lists shows 
some curious contrasts, which may not 
unfairly be taken as an index to national 
psychology. 

In the first place, while we appreciate 
as well as an American can, the senti- 
ment of loyalty which gave to the king 
the place of honor in all of the lists, we 


do not understand by what process of 


reasoning his name could have been 
thought eligible. Claudius Clear says 
“the references to him are far more than 
a mere conventional expression of loyalty 
to the Throne” and the papers sent in 
from all parts of the country contain in 
almost every instance expressions of per- 
sonal devotion to “His Majesty.” We do 
not question either the extent of this 
feeling or its deservedness. We can join 
in the singing of “God Save the King” 
as lustily as any Britisher, but in what 
sense is George V individually to be re- 
garded as the most useful man in the 
United Kingdom? 

To be sure we have Mr. Wilson’s name 
on our list, and possibly this is due more 
to his official position than to his person- 
ality. If he had been president of Prirce- 
ton instead of president of the United 
States he would not have received so 
many votes,, nor would he, under the 
conditions of the questionnaire, have de- 
served them. But it cannot be argued 
that the King of England has as much 
influence over the peace, prosperity and 
happiness of his people as has the presi- 
dent of the United States over those of 
the American people. One of our corre- 
spondents gave the absurd reason for 
voting for Mr. Wilson that his life was 
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all that protected the country from the 
“serious calamity” of Thomas Marshall 
in the presidency. There is, so far as we 
know, no such prejudice against the 
Prince of Wales, and Great Britain is 
not one of those unstable kingdoms 
where a change of rulers involves danger 
or disaster. 

Apart from the inclusion of the King, 
the political aspect of the two lists is 
not unlike. 

An “overwhelming majority” of the 
readers of the British Weekly voted for 
three members of the Liberal cabinet, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Minis- 
ter, while a smaller number voted for 
the leader of the opposition. In the 
American list we have the Secretary of 
State and the President. Mr. Bryan 
standing higher than Mr. Wilson, just 
as Mr. Lloyd George stands higher than 
Mr. Asquith, while Mr. Roosevelt, corre- 
sponding to the leader of the opposition, 
stood higher on the list than either mem- 
ber of the Administration. The following 
paragraphs give the chief reasons ex- 
pressed for the preference: 

MR. LLOYD GEORGE 


The best loved, and perhaps, therefore, 
the most reviled statesman of today. His 
great Budget, the Old Age Pensions Act, 
and the National Insurance Act have en- 
shrihed him in the hearts of great numbers 
of his count en, whose gratitude takes 
the form of “lively expectations of favours 
to come.” 


Who fills a > =~ place in national af- 


fairs than Mr. Lloyd George? His enthu- 
siasm for humanity, his power of arousing 
others, his skill in initiative, and his deter- 
mination to overcome obstacles, provide at 
the present time our strongest hopes of vast 
social amelioration. 


MR. ASQUITH 


Since he attained the high office of Prime 
Minister, Mr. Asquith has steadily grown in 
the esteem of the country and won the un- 
qualified confidenze and warm affection of 
the Liberal Party and its allies. He is em- 
phatically a strong man, capable, cool and 
courageous, eloquent in speech, sagacious in 
policy, and firm in action. 

SIR EDWARD GREY 


Foreign Minister throughout the present 
Government, he has maintained the influ- 
ence of England at a very high level. Re- 
cently he has done more than any other 
man to prevent the war in the Balkans 
spreading to the Great Powers. 

Consistently Liberal, he has delivered the 
most weighty speech in favour of woman 
suffrage. 
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MR. BALFOUR 

Because he is head and shoulders above 
all other members of his party. He is that 
rare product, a philosopher who is also a 
practical man—witness his keen interest in 
national defence and education. 

Now we come to the most striking dif- 
ferences. The British list contains three 
preachers and two soldiers among the 
ten. In our referendum no representative 
of the clergy or military received any- 
where near enough votes to come into 
the list. Colonel Goethals is included ob- 
viously as an engineer rather than as an 
army Officer. 

The British Weekly is one of the lead- 
ing Nonconformist periodicals in Eng- 
land, and devotes more space to religious 
affairs than THE INDEPENDENT. Still the 
constituency of the two journals is in 
some respects comparable, and altho ours 
is more diversified it is likely that we 
have as many subscribers actively inter- 
ested in church work. But very few of 
them could think of any preacher whom 
they thought worthy to name, altho they 
sometimes exprest a desire to include 
one. It is also significant in this connec- 
tion to recall that the United States has 
frequently found it necessary of late to 
import preachers from England both as 
evangelists and pastors. 

In support of the ministerial names 
the following reasons are specified: 


DR. CLIFFORD 


Because of his doughty championship of 
religious equality. Differing creeds should 
not make Christian men enemies to each 
other, as the Almighty love is impartial. 
Much less should the State prescribe creed 
limits for the consciences of good citizens. 
He regards a parliamentary religion as a 
Pharisaic anachronism. 


DR. MEYER 


Because he bravely resigned the smaller 
sphere of church pastorvacy for the larger 
and more onerous one of Free Church unity. 
He is hearty, bright and brotherly in his 
work. His writings had already endeared 
him to innumerable Christian people. He 
was meant for mankind; not merely a sec- 
tarian mankind. 


DR. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN 


In the religious world no man influences 
a wider circle than Campbell Morgan. True 
Bible interpreters are never without eager 
listeners, and the message of this unassum- 
ing preacher is sought by readers and hear- 
ers belonging to all Churches and of all 
ranks. Many popular pulpiteers would be 
missed less. ' 
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Besides these three included in the ten 
foremost, two other clergymen stand 
tuigh in the ballots: Principal Whyte ot 
New College, Kdinburgh, and Principa: 
G. Adam Smith of Aberdeen University. 

‘Lhe inclusion of two army names and 
the reasons alleged show the growing 
strength of the military movement even 
in reigious circles: 

VISCOUNT KITCHENER 


As a soldier he has been uniformly suc- 
cessful, has remodeled the Egyptian army 
to be a fighting force, has conquered the 
tyrant Knhalita, thereby opening up the 
Sudan and Mid-Africa for civilization and 
for Christianity. Lord Rosebery has re- 
peatediy declared that Kitchener is the oniy 
man wno could possibly etfect reforms at 
the War Oftice. Should war break out sud- 
denly, which God forbid, between our coun- 
try and a mighty European Power. (say, 
Germany), Kitchener would be our only 
capable leader of forces in such a calamit- 
ous event. 


EARL ROBERTS 


England’s most renowned fighting-man, 
he is regarded with affection by every sol- 
dier and with respect by all. He is now the 
heart and soul oft the Compulsory Service 
movement, and it is the belief of many that 
it the weight of his great name were with- 
drawn the agitation would collapse. 


Second, third and fifth in the Ameri- 
can roll of honor were three philanthro- 
pists. The British roll contains but one, 
and he is an American. Yes, we know 
that Mr. Carnegie was born in Scotland 
and that he is enrolled on the British vot- 
ing lists, but he is in the truest sense ot 
the words “Made in America.” If he had 
remained in the old country, and even it 
he had there been able to accumulate so 
large a fortune he would probably not 
have made the same use of it. There are 
many charitable and public spirited nien 
of wealth in England, but there are few 
if any of the type represented by Mr. 
Carnegie, Mrs. Helen Gould Shepard, 
John D. Rockefeller, Mrs. Russell Sage 
and scores of others, millionaires who 
make a systematic effort to discover 
new ways of spending their wealth for 
the best advantage to the community 
And altho social settlement work may be 
said to date from the founding of Toyn- 
bee Hall in East London in 1886, settle- 
ment workers of the type of Jane Ad- 
dams are much rarer there than here. 

Most significant of all is the omission 
from the British list of any representa- 
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tive of science, pure or applied. Sir Oli- © 
ver Lodge is the only one mentioned ac 
all and it is to be teared that he is 
included as a spiritualist rather than as 
a scientist. In the American: list this 
class leads with four representatives out 
of the ten, an inventor, a physiologist, an 
engineer and a horticulturist. Yet in 
most of the sciences America cannot 
boast of greater names than England. 
Evidently scientific achievement does not 
strike the popular imagination there as 
it does here. 

When it comes to art and letters, how- 
ever, the two nations take the same atti- 
tude, that is, authors, artists, musicians, 
architects, and the like are ignored. In 
the British competition Barrie—must 


we say “Sir James Matthew Barrie” ?— 


is the only representative of the fine arts 
who received many votes, but it appears 
that Bernard Shaw and Harry Lauder 
also ran. 

In so far then, as we are justified in 
drawing any general conclusions from 
this “Binet test” of national psychology 
we may conclude that in England the 
preacher and the soldier occupy a more 
conspicuous place in public estimation 
than they do in America, while in regard 
to the technician and the philanthropist 
the reverse is true. In both countries 
much honor is given to the statesman 
and little to the artist. : 


Partizanship and the Obscuring of 
Moral Issues 


A subscriber who is unwilling to dis- 
close his identity writes to declare him- 
self “pained” at our editorial on the “Sul- 
zer-Murphy” case. We usually ignore 
anonymous communications as they de- 
serve. But in the present case our mys- 
terious correspondent has given expres- 
sion to a point of view which is far too 
common. We therefore depart from our 
custom and take his letter as our text. 
He writes: 


You seem to lose sight of the main issue 
in the fight. It is good government and 
clean politics against Murphyism and all 
that that stands for. 

Who cares a continental just now wheth- 
er Sulzer did the things charged? In a seri- 
ous war we do not care whether or not our 
soldiers are paragons of virtue so long as 
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they are fairly decent and win battles... . 
All readers of THE INDEPENDENT know 
that it stands for cleanness in private and 
public life. But this is not an occasion to 
emphasize its principles. . . . The main 
issue is to defeat Murphy. . . . THE IN- 
DEPENDENT should not waver or wander in 
such a fight. 

We have no intention of wavering or 
wandering. But we conceive the fight to 
be primarily a fight for good government 
and clean politics, and only incidentally 
a fight against Tammany. 

The real enemy is political corruption. 
When it is personified by Tammany, we 
must fight Tammany. When it is per- 
sonified by the. Barnes’s machine, we 
must fight that machine. If it becomes 
personified by Sulzer, we must fight 
Sulzer. 

What is the present situation? Tam- 
many selected William Sulzer as the 
Democratic candidate for Governor of 
New York. He was elected. He straight- 
way, to use an expressive phrase, “forgot 


who made him.” He set out to become, ' 


not a Tammany governor, but, as he de- 
clared, the people’s governor. He refused 
to follow the dictates of Murphy. He 
undertook a vigorous campaign for a 
thoro-going direct primary law. 

All this was admirable. A governor 
who defied Tammany, who fought for 
the cause of popular rule, was a gover- 
nor to respect, to support, to adhere to. 

The people were rightly pleased: But 
Tammany was not. Murphy and his asso- 
ciates do not like to put men into office 
and have them “forget who made them.” 
Tammany set out to punish the recalci- 
trant Sulzer. 

Its efforts resulted in his impeach- 
ment, that is, his indictment by the 
properly constituted body, on charges of 
political corruption. 

The moral issue involved in the case 
is blurred for many like our correspond- 
ent. by the fact that if the indictment is 
sustained and Mr. Sulzer found guilty 
of political corruption, Tammany will 
triumph. That is an unfortunate aspect 
of the case. It*blurs the issue, it does not 
change it. 

There is but one question before the 
people of the State of New York in re- 
lation to Governor Sulzer: Has he been 
ruiltv of acts which render him unfit to 
he the chief magistrate of the state? To 
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that question the answer will be given 
by the high court of impeachment. 

That Governor Sulzer has fought Tam- 
many and its boss may deepen our regret 
that this question should have arisen in 
relation to him. It cannot lighten our 
reprehension of his acts, if they are ulti- 
mately proved to have been committed as 
charged. 

We must not let our righteous hatred 
of Tammany and the system for which it 
stands confuse the issue. 


Another Reckless Critic 


A reader in Tennessee takes us to task 
for our editorial in the issue of August 
14, “defending,” as he says, the New 
York Stock Exchange. He has entirely 
missed the point. We were not defending 
the Stock Exchange. We were arraign- 
ing a congressman who in his criticism 
of the Stock Exchange had not stuck to 
the facts. What is more, when his atten- 
tion had been called to his lapse, he had 
completely ignored the duty which lay 
upon him of correcting his erroneous 
statements. Not even an attack upon the 
Stock Exchange should be based upon 
misrepresentation. 

But another point about our corre- 
spondent’s criticism is even more im- 
portant. He says: 

The supreme fact is that the Exchange is 
of the nature of a gambling institution. It 
is kept alive by the speculative element. All 
necessary and legitimate buying and seHing 
of stocks and bonds could be carried on by 
other agencies. Hence your defense per- 


forms no greater public service than if you 
were to defend “crap shooting.” 


This statement represents a common 
if not, indeed, a popular view. But it is 
a view which takes in only a small por- 
tion of the subject. 

It is true that many of the transac- 
tions on the Stock Exchange possess. all 
the evils of gambling. The man who 
shall discover a method by which this 
class of transactions can be completely 
eliminated from the Stock Exchange 
without destroying its useful and indeed 
indispensable functions will be a public 
benefactor in the highest degree. But the 
remedy will never be proposed by those 
who see only the evils which accompany 
stock trading and are blind to the real 
service which it renders. 
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The very great service which the Stock 
Exchange renders in the development of 
commerce and industry has been recog- 
nized with impressive unanimity by stu- 
dents of the subject ever since the 
lirst public market place for the buying 
and selling of securities was established. 

It is not the students of the subject 
who hurl anathemas at the Stock Ex- 
change and call for its head upon a 
charger. 

The Stock Exchange aids the invest- 
ment of capital, especially the capital of 
the man of modest means. It aids the na- 
tional development of commerce and in- 
dustry. It affords the best means yet de- 
vised by the ingenuity of man for the 
determination of current prices of cor- 
porate securities in close approximation 
to the fluctuating values of the under- 
lying properties. 

The Stock Exchange performs an in- 
dispensable function in the modern 
economic world. 

In order that it may perform this 
function adequately and fully it must 
provide a free and open market. The 
unrestricted access of the public to such 
a market permits the existence of inevit- 
able evils. 

To destroy the Stock Exchange in 
order to eliminate those evils would be 
burning down the house to kill the rats. 
Possibly an attractive proposal to those 
who like the spectacle of a conflagration, 
but hardly sound from any sane point of 
view. 


Americans in Mexico 


While we all agree that the Americans 
in Mexico and their property must re- 
ceive protection, still the heartiness and 
activity of our efforts in their behalf 
must inevitably be influenced by what 


we think of their worthiness. Conse- 
quently the question of what sort of 
Americans they are, how they have be- 
haved themselves and what they are 
there for is being much discussed nowa- 
days. ; 

According to some journals the Mexi- 
cans regard Americans as ruthless in- 
vaders, overbearing and narrow-minded, 
who are robbing their country of its 
timber and mineral wealth and plotting 
to steal the whole of it. According to 
others the Americans are welcome, as 
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bringing capital and enterprise into the 
country and behaving themselves with 
propriety. 

The latter view is the one taken by 
Percy F. Martin in his Mexico of the 
Twentieth Century, published five years 
ago. His testimony is especially valuable, 
since he is writing as an Englishman for 
Englishmen, and frankly regrets that 
British supremacy in Mexican commerce 
and industry has been overthrown in re- 
cent years by Americans: 

It would have been as well to my insular 
mind had we maintained our one-time en- 
viable position in Mexico’s trade; and it is 
no disrespect .to, nor the least particle of 
ill feeling against, our highly esteemed 
friends, the Americans, if say I would 
that my countrymen occupied the same 
lofty position, the same commanding influ- 
ence and the same pre-eminence in com- 
merce and finance in Mexico as they do. 

And now let me add that all these have 
been well and honestly won by the Amer- 
icans, who, taken as a body of men and 
women, living in a foreign country and 
among a people strange in religion, in 
thought and in speech, have all along shown 
themselves high minded, thoughtful, con- 
scientious and enterprising, generous in 
their considerateness for others’ suscepti- 
bilities and careful to refrain from any 
semblance of political or religious bias in 
all their dealings. The history of the Amer- 
icans in Mexico is a history of which any 
alien country might feel proud. 


Negroes in Federal Offices 


It cannot be said that the succession 
of Republican administrations was any 
too generous to its faithful negro sup- 
porters in the way of offices. It did 
something for them; it recognized them 
in a measure, but somewhat stingily. 
There have been reasons that do not 
need discussion; but this can be said, 
that the rights of negroes were not de- 
nied. They have been appointed as minis- 
ters to negro nations, such as Hayti or 
Liberia, and for a long time the Register 
of the Treasury has been a eolored man, 
and there have been colored collectors at 
certain ports; and, most important of all, 
the civil service has put negroes im- 
partially into clerkships in the various 
departments. 

A number of negro leaders and jour- 
nals, particularly of the more radical 
stripe, were so dissatisfied with the 
meager recognition the race had received 
in the way of office that at the last elec- 
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tion they forsook their old party and 
turned over to the Democrats. How do 
they like the change now that they have 
got their wish? 

Here is one indication of the change. 
The President had, in accord with long 
custom, nominated for the office of 
Register of the Treasury a negro from 
Oklahoma. But the President’s Southern 
supporters made such opposition to it 
that he was compelled, or felt constrain- 
ed, to allow the negro gentleman to 
withdraw his name and a Choctaw In- 
dian was given the prize. There are in 
this country forty times as many negroes 
as Indians. Negro collectors of revenue 
in the South have been quietly elimin- 
ated. In the departments, and in the pos- 
tal service, where they have by right of 
examination earned their equal portion 
and have got along in peace with their 
white associates, we hear that they are 
being segregated, and white clerks are 
complaining, as they did not hope before 
to complain with success, that they are 
brought into social relations with their 
colored equals, eating or sleeping with 
them on mail trains. 

What else could have been expected? 
The South is the Sedan of the Demo- 
cratic party, and the Democratic South 
does not believe in negro equality. The 
Republican party, when in control, has 
remembered just enough of its history 
not to deny that the negroes are both 
human beings and American citizens as 
well as the best of us. The ruling South 
helieves that the ballot ought not to 
have been given: to the negro, and it 
wants all the offices for white men, who 
only ought to be voters. A negro bishop 
and a number of negro editors are now, 


we imagine, having occasion to take 
notice. 


What Is White Slavery? 


One of the two young men indicted in 
California under the Mann White Slave 
act has been convicted. This is the fa- 
mous Caminetti-Diggs case which caused 
the Administration so much annoyance. 
‘he Attorney-General carelessly yielded 
‘00 easily without adequate investigation 
‘o the request of another executive of- 
feer that the case be postponed. We do 
not believe that the offense of which the 
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young man was convicted was in any but 
the most technical sense “white slavery.” 

“White slavery” is the entrapping vf 
innocent girls and forcing them to be- 
come prostitutes. This was the evil 
aimed at by the Mann act, when it made 
it a crime under the Federal laws for a 
man to force a woman to go with him 
from one state to another for immoral 
purposes. 

In the California case the evidence is 
that the two young men and the two 
young woman involved had been quite 
voluntarily living in illicit relations for 
some time. The men induced the young 
women to go with them to Reno, Nevada, 
telling them that unfortunate publicity 
was imminent if they stayed at home. 
Crossing the state line brought the men 
under the Federal jurisdiction. 

Adultery is one thing; but “white slav- 
ery” is quite another. For a man to in- 
duce, by threats or otherwise, a woman, 
who is of her own free will his mistress, 
to go from one city to another is undeni- 
ably reprehensible. But it is quite a dif- 
ferent thing from forcing an innocent 
woman into a life of shame. 

If the Mann act means what the court 
has said it means, it should be amended. 
A law should do what it sets out to do. 
If it does more or less, it is to that ex- 
tent, a bad law. 


An Episcopal Pension System 


It is a bold effort, and a wise one, 
which is making thru a committee on 
pensions in the Episcopal Church to cre- 
ate a system which will pension the whole 
body of its clergy at the age of sixty-five, 
and also provide pensions for widows and 
educate the orphan children. It will re- 
quire $7,000,000 at the start to provide 
for the pension obligations, and the ex- 
penditure will be $500,000 a year. It is 
planned to raise this half million dollars 
by a graduated tax on the parishes, de- 
pending on the age at ordination, and the 
average will be 6 per cent of the salary. 

Can they do it? Will the parishes ac- 
cept the tax? It requires faith to believe 
it, especially as so many country parishes 
have very hard work to keep accounts 
even, and many run in debt. Perhaps 
the minister will pay the insurance. 
Probably large gifts will be secured for 
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the seven million dollar fund. The Epis- 
copal Church is rich in the cities, and 
its members include many millionaires. 
We are glad to see that the pension com- 
mittee are guarding against the great 
danger from failure to provide properly 
for the load of liabilities with which a 
pension system always begins. The com- 
mittee has published some sharp critic- 
ism of certain systems which are really 
bankrupt as soon as they begin opera- 
tion. The committee has very carefully 
considered this and other dangers, and 
we may hope for a sound scheme which 
will not require a reduction of pensions 
if the funds come short. It is a sacred 
obligation and the funds must not come 
short. 

This is a good example, and the plan 
should be carefully studied by other de- 
nominations. The usual method is far 
less ambitious and provides for those 
ministers only who by reason of age or 
sickness are really in need. But that 
seems like making beggars of them. The 
pension system, as in the Army or 
Navy, or in the Carnegie provision for 
college professors, has no taint of mendi- 
city. It is a wonder that the United States 
Government does not pension its civil as 
well as its military servants. That will 
come, but when? 


As the Alien Sees Himself 


Our policy toward our newer immi- 
grants might be wiser if we knew them 
better than we do, or it might not be, 
but there would be some satisfaction in 
the knowledge. Most of us are extensive- 
ly ignorant of the new immigrant’s 
actual reasons for coming to America. of 
his purposes, and of the changes that 
happen to him in consequence of his resi- 
dence among us. 

A genuine addition to our meager 
knowledge of these things is made. quite 
incidentally and obviously without inter- 
tion to instruct us, by a writer. Mr. 
Maurice §S. Thompson. who contributes 
to the July number of the English So- 
ciological Review an article on Social 
and Economic Conditions in Greece, in 
which he has occasion to give some ac- 
count of the Greek emicration to Amer- 
ica, and, more particularlv. of the 
Greeks that have lived in America a few 
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years and returned to their native land. 
This account, Mr. Thompson says, is ob- 
tained from the returned emigrants, and, 
he adds, “the American side of the ques- 
tion might be very different.” It would 
be, and precisely for that reason the 
statements made to Mr. Thompson and 
reported by him are significant. We may 
feel reasonably sure that similar infor- 
mation and views would be forthcoming 
from villages in Italy, southern Austria 
and Russia, if we could obtain them. 

Greeks have tried their fortunes in 
the United States because their land is 
poor, because it has no connection with 
the rest of Europe, and its commerce is 
carried on by sea, as it was in the classi- 
cal age; and because the cost of living 
has been lower and the wages better in 
the United States. But these conditions 
are changing. The drachma is now near- 
ly at par. The cost of living in the United 
States has risen. The outcome of the 
Balkan wars will quite certainly be a 
closer economic connection of Greece 
with Europe, and railway connections 
will be established in the near future. 
Villages that now are reduced to a pop- 
ulation of old men, women and children 
will welcome back the strong men, youth- 
ful or under middle age, who have so- 
journed and prospered in America. Their 
absence has reduced the labor force of 
their country seriously, but in a meas- 
ure that loss has been balanced by money 
sent from America by post. This contri- 
bution, amounting to 70,000 francs in 
1904, had mounted to 13,700,000 francs 
in 1909, and Mr. Thompson testifies that 
it has, on the whole, been well spent by 
the families that have received it. Re- 
turning emigrants themselves often ex- 
hibit a wise generosity in their relation 
to their old neighbors, showing a willing- 
ness to help. toward the erection of 
school buildings, or of other local im- 
provements. Large sums have been given 
from this source to the fleet and the 
army. 

Most significant is the development of 
the returned emigrant himself thru his 
American experience, and the facts point 
very clearly to the desirability of an 
American policy of scattering our new 
immigration more than we do. The 
Greeks that work in factories in America 
cling together in colonies and go back 











to their old homes little benefited by 
their experience here. They have learned 
almost nothing of what Western civiliza- 
tion means. Many of them have acquired 
hardly a word of the English language. 
They have lived, as, for example, at 
Nashua, New Hampshire, in the Greek 
manner and on Greek food. Those, on the 
other hand, who have escaped the facto- 
ries and mingled with Americans, re- 
turn as a distinctly superior class. Their 
outlook has been widened. They have ac- 
quired a new standard of efficiency, a 
new standard of comfort, a wholesome 
discontent with the state of affairs in 
their own country, and, above all, a sense 
of law and order. They are prepared to 
work with earnest patriotism in support 
of attempts that promise better govern- 
ment and administration. 

This, surely, is interesting testimony. 
It confirms the belief of those who insist 
that American life may and should be an 
education in citizenship and in economic 
standards to men of all nationalities, and 
it shows in a straightforward and con- 
clusive way where and how we often fail 
to carry such possibilities to realization. 
The local colony of aliens in American 
manufacturing towns offers a nearly per- 


_ fect protection against the educational 


influence of American life. The attack of 
those who fear the influence of. southern 
and eastern European immigration upon 
American conditions should be directed 
not upon nationalities as such, but upon 
the conditions that tend to segregate and 
to encyst little groups of aliens practi- 
cally shut off from assimilating influ- 
ences. 


Compulsory Misspelling 


We have occasionally ventured to crit- 
icize the conventional orthography, but 
we had not thought of comparing it to 
anything so abhorrent as universal mili- 
tary service..The Sydney Bulletin, how- 
ever, in defending the system of compul- 
sory military training recently estab- 
lished in Australia argues that it is no 
worse than the compulsory teaching of 
an irrational system of spelling: 

_ When he is a young citizen at school he 
is forced to spend about two of the best 
years of his life in learning that almost 
every letter of the insane British alphabet 


is pronounced in so many different ways 
that it would be almost as cheap to have 
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no alphabet at all. No person who is driven 
at the whack of the cane to believe, con- 
trary to reason and conscience, that “c” 
sounds the same as “k,” and that “col” in 
“eolonel” sounds as “kur” (which it really 
doesn’t, because the “u” sound in “colonel” 
doesn’t appear in the alphabet at all) has 
a right to call himself free. He is much 
more like a slave. It is a thousand times 
easier to believe in transubstantiation than 
to put implicit faith in the pronunciation of 
the English language. Yet: the miserable 
serf-kid is driven to school and spanked if 
he hasn’t belief in these and a hundred 
equally foolish propositions. 

The Bulletin seriously and in all earnest- 
ness propounds the statement that the one 
word “which” is a greater outrage on the 
freedom of the subject than anything that 
Australia has yet devised or suggested in 
the way of compulsory military training. 
The small Australian boy is taught the 
alphabet. He is instructed that certain let- 
ters represent certain sounds. Then he is 
confronted with such a word as “which,” 
and it doesn’t contain a single sound which 
is to be found in the alphabet. It is a com- 
pound of three phonetic letters, well known 
in Pitman’s shorthand system, but not to 
be discovered in any ordinary school book. 
A crowd of peace faddists which can put 
up with a compulsory school system that is 
based on lies, beginning with the lie that 
“ce” is mostly “k,” shouldn’t make too great 
a parade of its conscience over such a small 
matter as compulsory drill. 


Yet the Bulletin which does not lack 
courage in other respects, being in fact 
as unconventional a paper as one could 
find in all the six continents, does not 
dare deviate from the King’s English 
any further than knocking the wu out of 
labour. 


The Dynamics of Peace 


Whatever happens in the development 
of our relations with Mexico, men of 
peace can truthfully claim that the worid- 
wide peace movement has been one of the 
effective forces in the crisis of these re- 
cent days. 

Since civilization began there has been 
no cheaper brand of wit than that which 
ruffians and bullies have indulged in at 
the expense of quiet people who do not 
knock out teeth or cut throats merely to 
attract attention. Its supposed point is 
the assumption that good manners and 
self-possession are “tenderfoot” appurte- 
nances, which no grown-up fellow with 
red blood in him would carry about. Its 
essential fallacy lies in the fact that 
peaceableness is not sentimentality, but 
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power, power that can hit and hurt, and 
compel respect. 2% 

The dynamic elements of peace are 
two—one intellectual, one economic. 

The intellectual power of the peaceable 
man has combined and organized the 
forces of nature and made them do his 
heavy hitting and swift striking for him. 
Every critical campaign since the siege 
of Troy has turned upon a discovery, an 
invention, an ingenious bit of strategy or 
engineering, a pure intellectual product 
of one kind or another, that had never 
been used, and perhaps never thought of 
when the fighting began. And that as 
every scientific man knows, is what will 
happen next time in the same old way, 
when our battleships will go to the junk 
heap or the sea bottom, as the “Merri- 
mac” did when the absurd little “Moni- 
tor” pounded it. 

The man of peace, and nobody else, 
produces and accumulates the instrumen- 
talities thru which power is applied, 
whether for purposes-of peace or of war. 
The war-loving “jingo” supposes that 
guns and sabers, powder and shot are 
just “distributed” to armies by their re- 
spective governments, by handing out an 
order or signing a paper. He supposes 
that “army beef” appears in cans when 
wanted, like the tenement house baby’s 
milk. 

But this type of citizen, happily for 
the world, is gathering himself to his 
fathers. The strength of the peace move- 
ment is not in gush; it is in ideas and in 
“business.” The peace movement is not 
an appeal to timidity, or even to soft- 
ness; it is an appeal to sense; it is a 
diffusion of knowledge. It has already 
helped millions of men to realize that.a 
nation is strong when it has resources, 
quick capital, vigorous living men in- 
stead of dead ones, and brains enough to 
make stupidity feel uncomfortable. 


In Brief 


The Osaka Mainichi proposes to have the 
dispute between Japan and the United 
States settled by a bargain: the United 
States to cede the Philippines to Japan in 
compensation for the exclusion of Japanese 
immigrants from California. There are at 
least four objections to this arrangement* 
First, since we have an undoubted right to 
determine who shall come into our country 
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and who shall not, there is no reason why 
we should pay anybody to permit us to 
exercize that right undisturbed; second, 
the United States has a trusteeship for the 
inhabitants of the Philippines which it is 
by no means ready to relinquish, notwith- 
standing the Democratic platform; third, 
it would contravene the character of the 
Japanese to accept such compensation for 
what they profess to regard as an affront to 
national honor; and fourth, the Filipinos 
have no desire to belong to Japan. 


The future of the Philippines is a matter 
of the first importance for the Islands, and 
for the United States, and for the present 
Administration, which has not yet pro- 
nounced its policy as to keeping the promise 
of the Democratic platform. We know no 
objection to the appointment of Francis 
Burton Harrison as Governor of the Isl- 
ands. He is a man of Southern birth and 
Northern education. We trust that he will 
follow the example of Mr. Taft when Gov- 
ernor, and treat native men of culture as 
gentlemen, not inferiors, and the ladies as 
fit partners to dance with. 


A friendly correspondent has hoped that 
whatever changes take place in the near 
future THE INDEPENDENT may lose none of 
its zing. We like the word and do not have 
to consult its absence from the dictionary 
to perceive the family tree of which it is a 
promising scion. Modesty should prevent 
our naming the relations of zing, but glee 
urges us on to repeat: zing, vim, verve, 
nerve, punch, pep, ginger, zest, speed, sand, 
snap, biff and zip. In words we would not 
tolerate in our columns, “This is some spiffy 
collection !” 


An incidental discovery of the pension 
committee of the Episcopal Church is that 
10 per cent of all the Episcopal clergymen 
were formerly ministers in other Churches. 
This is not surprizing. Ministers are con- 
stantly moving from one denomination to 
another, which is’ well; and to not a few, 
the order and dignity and the services in 
the Episcopal Church are very attractive. 
We rather wonder that the percentage is 


not larger. 


New York City is to have three Demo- 
cratic candidates for Mayor to choose from 
this fall. They may be described as Tam- 
many, ex-Tammany and anti-Tammany— 
McCall, Gaynor and Mitchel. 


The sons of intensive farmers do not sow 
wild oats. 





The People of Liberia . 


Sketches of Native Liberians in Public Life—Kru Boys Who Are Eager 
for an Education—Native Schools 
By Frederick Starr 


[In our issue of April 3 will be found an article on What Liberia Needs by Professor Starr, 
of the University of Chicago, who has become intensely interested in the fate of our ‘first tropical 
colony and publishes this -week a little book in the hope of bringing its problems to the attention 


of the American people.—EDIToR. } 


There is no question that ultimately 
Liberia must depend upon her native 
population; the native -tribes are the 
chief asset of the black republic. If it is 
to make progress in the future, there 
must be hearty codperation between the 
“Liberian” and the “native.” The native 
must be aroused to realize that his inter- 
est is the same as that of the Liberian; 
he must realize that his country is the 
Liberian’s country; he must learn to 
know and to carry his part of the com- 
mon burden. This is going to be a diffi- 
cult lesson for both to learn. From the 
very beginning of the colony to the pres- 
ent time, the attitude of the newcomer 
toward the native has been that of a 


superior to an inferior being. It is and 
always has been the custom for Libe- 


rians to speak of themselves as “white 
men,” while they have considered the 
natives “bush niggers.” The Liberian 
has never indulged to any extent in 
manual labor; he has done but little even 
in agricultural work. The native has al- 
ways been considered the natural laborer 
of the country; socially an inferior, he 
has been despised and neglected. He has 
done the heavy work, he has brought in 
the produce of “the bush,” he has been 
the house servant. While he has rarely 
been treated with cruelty, he has been 
looked upon with contempt. There is no 
doubt that, in the future, the native will 
continue to be the chief laborer of the 
country ; something of prejudice must be 
expected to continue; but conditions 
ought to be such that it will be easy for 
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a bright native boy to emerge from his 
own status and play his part in the 
mutual progress. 

Under the circumstances, every indi- 
vidual case of a Liberian native who has 
gained a position of consequence in the 
community has special significance and 
importance. One of the encouraging 
facts in present day Liberia is that a 
considerable number of natives are occu- 
pying positions of influence and power 
in their community. At the present time 
a member of the Cabinet is a native of 





pure blood. The Secretary of Public In- 
struction, in charge of the educational 
system of the republic, is a Bassa; he is 
one of “Miss Sharp’s boys”’—and does 
credit to her. efforts. While the educa- 
tional development of Liberia leaves 
much to be desired, he has ninety-one 
schools (including night schools) under 
his direction. 

Another native who has gained posi- 
tion, reputation and influence is Aba- 
yomi Wilfrid Karnga, the son of a 
Kongo man, which means that he has 








SOME OF THESE KRU BOYS ARE SCHOLARS IN THE COLLEGE OF WEST AFRICA 














risen against more serious difficulties 
than face the usual native of the coun- 
try. The population of Liberia consists 
actually of three different classes of 
black men; first, the descendants of 
American or English freedmen; second, 
the actual natives of the country; third, 
descendants of recaptured slaves—very 
commonly included under the general 
term of “Kongo men.” The last men- 
tioned people had been bought by slav- 
ers, taken on board slave vessels, and 
were being taken to Cuba or South 
America for sale; when they were cap- 
tured by British or American warships, 
taken to Liberia, and dumped upon the 
colony for care and raising. They have 
always been looked upon with contempt 
by both Liberians and natives, and for a 
Kongo man to rise indicates energy and 
natural ability. Mr. Karnga has been a 
school teacher and is now a practising 
lawyer; he is at present a member of the 
House of Representatives and is active 
in public affairs. 

Another conspicuous native success is 
Luke B. Anthony, a Bassa. He received 
his early training under the Presby- 
terian missionaries and attended Lincoln 
University, in Pennsylvania. At one time 
he had high hopes of conducting schools 
for his own people, but this hope van- 
ished with the discontinuance of mission 
effort on the part of the board with 
which he had been interested. He loves 
his people and a year ago gave the com- 
mencement address at Liberia College 
upon the subject of “Bassa Traditions.” 
While in the United States he received 
medical training and is-a successful phy- 
sician. At present he is professor of 
mathematics in Liberia College and a 
teacher of considerable ability and force. 

One of the most interesting of the 
Liberian natives who are playing a part 
in public life is Momolu Massaquoi. He 
represents the Vei people, one of the 
most important, enterprising and pro- 
gressive of the score or so of native 
tribes in the republic. The Vei are a 
Mohammedan population and _ stand 
alone among African negroes in having 
in common daily use a system of writing 
with characters invented long ago by one 
of their own tribe. Mr. Massaquoi was 
an hereditary chief among his people. 
While still young he became a Christian, 
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found his way to the United States, and 
gained part of his -education in this 
country. After returning to. Liberia he 
was paramount chief among his people 
for a period of ten years. He now lives 
in Monrovia, where he occupies the posi- 
tion of chief clerk in the Department of 
the Interior. He is now preparing text- 
books in Vei for use among his. people. 
The number of pure blood. natives 
among the Liberian clergy must be con- 
siderable. Some of these, like the Rev. 
F. A. Russell, of Grand Bassa, minister 
to mixt congregations, with both Libe- 
rian and native members. Other native 
clergymen have charge of definite mis- 
sion work among the natives. Thus, Rev. 
McKrae is in charge of the Kru chapel 
(Episcopalian) in Monrovia. The Kru 
and Grebo are close kin, both in speech 
and blood. In connection with such mis- 
sion effort we are naturally reminded of 
Mr. Scott, a full-blooded Grebo, who is 
the architect and superintendent of con- 
struction of the Bromley School for 
Girls, situated upon the St. Paul’s River 
about three hours by steamer from 
Monrovia; it is said to be the largest 
building in Liberia. Mr. Scott has had 
no instruction in the builder’s trade be- 
yond what he has picked up practically 
and thru a course of instruction re- 
ceived from America by correspondence. 
These are a few examples of native 
men who are doing something to help 
Liberians to solve their problems. There 
must be a considerable number of such. 
There is, however, another class of men 
who are helping in the advancement of 
the country, tho in quite a different way. 
Those whom we have mentioned have 
practically severed themselves from the 
native life; they are living among Libe- 
rians and taking active part with them. 
Thomas Lewis, a Bassa, living in Grand 
Bassa, where his house, newly built, is 
one of the finest in the town, is a native 
of the natives. His father was a local 
king; Thomas was one of about a hun- 
dred children. Thru missionary effort he 
gained the rudiments of education; com- 
ing then to the United States, he studied 
in various cities, finally taking his ad- 
vanced work in Syracuse University. 
While there he devised a system of writ- 
ing the Bassa language, which, like the 
system long in use among the Kru, con- 





sists of a series of phonetic characters 
standing for syllables. While in Syracuse 
he had a primer printed in the new char- 
acters for teaching Bassa children to 
read. Having studied medicine, he be- 
came a practising physician on his re- 
turn to his own country. He has large 
influence with the primitive Bassa, and 
not infrequently is called upon by the 
Government to exert this in its behalf. 
He has taught a number of Bassa boys 
his system and takes great pride in their 
ability to write and read their language 
with his characters. 

Living in the same neighborhood with 
Dr. Lewis is Jacob Logan. His father 
was a Liberian, his mother a Bassa; his 
father represented a class of which we 
hear much in the writings of authors 
who criticize Liberian affairs—civilized 
Liberians who relapse. He lived the 
native life and his son Jacob was 
brought up amid purely native surround- 
ings. Jacob Logan today speaks excellent 
English, writes and reads the language 
perfectly well, knows Liberia and the 
outside world, having been to Europe. 
Yet he maintains the state of a native 
chief. He has an excellent house, which 
he calls “Native Vindicator’s House”; he 
is legally married to one wife, but has 
the reputation of maintaining a consid- 
erable body of native women; he has a 
quantity of dependents, known every- 
where as “Jacob Logan’s boys.” They 
work for him, and when they hire out to 
others he receives their wages; they are 
subject to his orders; they live in his 
house or on his property until married; 
after they are married they still retain 
relations with him. On his part Jacob 
owes them advice, shelter, direction, 
assistance; when they wish to marry he 
provides the money, for they must pay 
for wives; if they are in trouble he must 
help them; if they get into legal diffi- 
culty he must pay their fines. These two 
men are representative, no doubt, of a 
large class. They have great influence 
and it certainly is to the advantage of the 
Government that their influence be util- 
ized in its favor. If they are well in- 
formed in regard to governmental policy 
and favorable to it, they can do much. 

Is it desirable that Liberians and na- 
tives intermarry? It is certain that the 
native endures the climate better than 
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the newcomers; it is true that he has far 
more energy, vigor, enterprise—in case 
his interest is once aroused. There can 


be no question that close breeding | 


among the little handful of Liberians is 
fraught with danger; mixture with the 
native stock would give, in many cases, 
good results. There is always, of course, 
the danger in such mixt marriages of 
relapse to barbarism. The Liberian who 
marries a native woman might lead an 
easy life among her people in the bush. 
This danger is a real one and needs to be 
avoided. 

It is only five minutes’ walk from the 
heart of Liberian Monrovia to the center 
of Krutown on the beach. It is a purely 
native town; most of the houses are true 
Kru houses, with thatched roofs and 
matting sides. The streets are narrow, 
the houses crowded, the people swarm. 
The Kru have force and vigor; they are 
splendid canoe-men and fishers; they are 
the chief dependence of coast commerce, 
loading and unloading the steamer car- 
goes. The men and boys almost all know 
English, some have a smattering of 
French or German; the women confine 
themselves largely to their native lan- 
guage, tho girls in school all learn Eng- 
lish. The Kru are workers; they like 
activity. There are schools in Krutown, 
but the Kru boys, after they have fin- 
ished their studies in them, go up to the 
College of West Africa, in Monrovia. 
This is a mission school, supported by 
the Methodists, in which all the teachers 
are colored; most of them Americans. 

One day I visited the class in arith- 
metic, consisting. of about thirty schol- 
ars. Sitting in the midst of them, when 
a lull came, I said to my nearest neigh- 
bor, “But you are a native boy?” “Yes, 
sir; we are many of us native boys. He 
is a native, and he, and he, and he.” In 
fact, I was surrounded by natives, Kru 
boys. “Well,” I asked, “and how do you 
native boys do in your classes?” “We do 
better than they do, sir,” he said. “Do 
you, indeed?” said I; “it would sound 
better if some one else said that; but 
how is it so?” “I can’t help it, sir; we 
do better anyway; we love our country 
better than they do, too.” However that 
may be, it is certain that these Kru boys 
will outrun the Liberians unless the 
latter are careful. No one else in all 
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Liberia is so anxious to learn as they. 
It is interesting how generally they 
look toward us for education. One who 
called upon me one afternoon told me 
that a Kru boy had started for America 
only the week before. He told me, then, 
that he himself was one of five boys in 
their town and school who had agreed 
together that, in some way or other, they 
should get to America for education. 
They will do it, too. They earn good 
money from the steamers and know how 
to save; after they have been hired two 
or three times for a coasting voyage they 
make friends with steamer officers and 
have no trouble in being taken to An- 
twerp, or Rotterdam, or Hamburg, earn- 
ing something more than passage by 
their work. If they can work their way 
from Hamburg to New York they are 
glad to do so, but most of them realize 
that that is an uncertain chance and 
start out either with cash upon their 
person or a little ivory for sale to pro- 
vide resources beyond Hamburg. 

There has been considerable discus- 
sion in regard to the location of Liberia 
College. Should it remain at the capital, 
Monrovia? Or should it be transferred 
to some point in the interior? Just now 
there is so much talk about manual 
training and agricultural instruction 
that there has been considerable effort 
made to change the character of the 
school and to place it at some point in 
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the interior. I believe that Liberia Col- 
lege ought to remain in Monrovia; it 
should continue to be an institution of 
higher education—cultural in character. 
To locate it at any point in the interior 


-would be to confine its field and value to 


a single district and a single tribe. 
There are perhaps a score of native 
tribes in Liberia, each with its own lan- 
guage, its own territory, its own cus- 
toms, its own chiefs. Between the tribes 
there is little contact and no bond of 
interest. To put Liberia College into the 
interior would benefit perhaps a single 
tribe. Other tribes would not patronize 
it—they would look upon it as of no 
value or interest to them. What is need- 
ed is the establishment of a good central 
school within the area of each native 
tribe. It should give thoro rudimentary 
instruction. It should serve as a feeder 
to Liberia College; its best men, those 
who become interested and are ambi- 
tious, would go up to the capital for 
further study. There they would meet 
representatives of all the other tribes 
sent up from the other local schools. A 
wholesome rivalry would rise between 
them; tribal spirit would be maintained, 
but acquaintanceship and respect for 
others would be wholesomely developt; 
in Monrovia, the capital city, they would 
be made to feel a national interest and 
develop affection for their Government. 
University of Chicago. 


On a Little Boy Who Died - 


By Francis Marquette 


You did not wait the spring 

For burgeoning, 

But ere the first flowers broke our sod 
You blossomed at the feet of God. 

I think there was that calling in your blood 
Long months, and we not understood. 
For I remember, now that you are dead, 
How often in the days that sped 

With shout and play about you, you 
Withdrew 

And for companion silence took 

With a still look. 

I noticed standing by your side 

Your eyes were wonder-wide 

And you seemed listening, tho my ear 
No sound could hear. 


Once on your quietness I broke; 

As one that woke 

From strange dreams, awed yet mild, 
You caught my words and smiled; 

And tho with ready speech 

You spoke, I knew I could not reach 

By any art 

The late far-listening heart. 

Yet never did I dream your secret then, 
Nor question how and when. 

You were wooed gently, little one, 

Into the sun. 

Death laid aside his awful state 

Lest you should fear this new playmate 
And led you off to playgrounds green 
Eye hath not seen. 


South Bend, Indiana. 











“A merica—It Is to Hustle” 
How Two Foreign Innocents Started Out to Reform the World 


By Antoinette Bryant Hervey 


“Well, they’ve come, and I’ve asked 
them to dinner,” my husband announced 
over the telephone. 

“Who’ve come?” 

“Why, that foreign couple who got 
married in order to study together.” 

“Why have you asked them to din- 
ner?” said I, not over cordially. “You 
know that we are not going to have din- 
ner tonight. We are just going to eat 
in a restaurant.” 

“Oh! I’ve told them to meet us at the 
place. I’ve been a stranger in a strange 
land myself and I know what it is to 
know only one person in a country and 
to be treated kindly by that person.” 

Then I relented to the extent of ask- 
ing, “How shall I know them?” 

“Oh! you’ll know them,” said he. And 
I did. So, in fact.did every one else in 
the restaurant. I am always complaining 
that New Yorkers are too superficial— 
too provincial—wanting every one to be 
standardized in the matter of clothes and 
other things; but I realize now that I 
should at once have Americanized the 
clothes of these aspiring young people. 

Some weeks before they came, my hus- 
band had received a letter from them, 
perfect strangers, written in tolerable 
tho quaint English, asking for informa- 
tion about New York evening schools, 
and the probable chances of their being 
able to teach by night in order to study 
by day. “We are married in order to 
study together,” they wrote. The answer 
to this letter was intended to be kindly 
but discouraging; licenses must be se- 
cured; names once on the eligible list 
must be duly reached, sometimes after 
delay; living was high and besides a 
good many of us have to work, or think 
we have to, night and day to make a liv- 
ing—let alone studying half the time. 

And so they came, and appeared at the 
restaurant with clothes which looked 
very foreign. 

But at first I saw not their clothes 
but themselves. The sweet-faced little 
lady crept right into my heart. The 
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troubled look in her sky-blue eyes was 
very appealing. How she keeps her love- 
ly color is a mystery, for her diet is noth- 
ing but fruit and bacon. “I meant to eat 
nothing but fruit,” she remarked, “but 
when I got faint, I had to take a little 
bacon.” The delicate tints given by the 
fruit and bacon were set off by light, 
fluffy hair, that streamed out from be- 
neath a small, green, corduroy cap with 
a band of lamb’s wool. But her costume 
was certainly queer. Her clothes looked 
like those of some neat peasant girl. Her 
blouse was of rough, dark brown mate- 
rial, made in sailor fashion, with big 
sleeves but with no collar or hint of 
white about the neck. Down the front 
there was a procession of big bone but- 
tons, with buttonholes so large that 
thru the topmost one there was re- 
vealed a coarse woolen shirt. The skirt 
was of black serge, full and short, be- 
neath which one saw heavy, hand-knit 
stockings and mud-stained slippers with 
paper soles and just a strap over the in- 
step. For the street she wore over this 
costume a long, full cape reaching to the 
knees, which was supplemented, when 
the weather was cold, by a bright shawl, 
crost over the breast and firmly tied in 
the back. 

The husband’s garments were of the 
same sartorial style as the wife’s. They 
were of good material. The coat was but- 
toned close up to the neck and was evi- 
dently not made to be worn with shirt, 
collar or even dickie. The trousers were 
of an aggressive bagginess. Even his 
shoes and his gloves proclaimed to all 
that he was a newly-arrived immigrant. 
In stature and build he was like a vig- 
orous viking and one would have said off- 
hand that he should go into the lumber 
camps and hew down huge forest trees. 
But one look at his white and delicate 
hands and at his inert body gave pause. 
No, he certainly should not go into the 
lumber camps, or do anything that re- 
quired quick action or manual dexterity. 
But what should he do? 














IT IS TO HUSTLE 


Labor was not the thing for which 
they had come to this country of hope. 
They had come to carry out their ideals, 
which stretched far beyond their own 
horizon and included a scheme for a bet- 
ter society. Little by little their plans 
were made known. It seems she had mar- 
ried out of her class. Her parents had 
wished her to marry a rich officer and 
they feel that she has disgraced herself 
in marrying the son of a teacher. In de- 
fending the step she had taken, in mar- 
rying-contrary to her parents’ wishes, 
she said: “We think that money should 
no decide, but to have the same ideals 
and to want to do the same things to- 
gether. We think that husband and wife 
should always wurrk and do everything 
together.” Then she turned with loving 
eyes to her viking and said, “Shall we 
tell her all, all what we hope to do for 
society?” He nodded and she went on, 
“We have read Ruskin much and we 
want to study—medicine, biology, soci- 
ology—and everything which will do for 
society and then, after times and times 
and times, when we have made a plan 
for society, we will write a book, telling 
just how to do to make a society where 
every one shall have enough and no one 
have too much, and each shall be all 
what he can be. 

“And we have thought much how we 
can come by the opportunity to do this 
great thing. And we say to each, ‘All 
wealth do come from land. We want not 
much. We need only each other and to 
think for this great wurrk. We will get 
land. From that comes enough for our 
simple wants. We have most of time to 
sit and read Ruskin and think and think, 
till we wurrk it out. We need not books. 
We need not teachers. We are to think it 
all out.’ Then we take the little money 
we have from my father and we buy an 
hectare of land, but we do not know to 
buy land, and when we come by it, it is 
all sand and heather. Nothing will grow, 
save only a little cabbage and potatoes. 
And we thought we could go without so- 
ciety but we find the first day that we 
cannot go without society, for we must 
have miluk and my husband must walk 
an hour to the nearest cow. When he be- 
vin to walk back, he look like a far, far 
black spot. Then he look like a little 
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boy, far, far away and to last he be 
comes my big man. 

“Then we wurrk, wurrk all day to make 
our housekeeping and to wurrk the land 
and by night—by five o’clock—we must 
to bed, not even to think of Ruskin. 
Then we think and think and think, and 
we say, ‘There must be some one in our 
country who will like our plan to make 
a better society and who will give us the 
opportunity. We need not much. We will 
advertise.’ So we do, but no one cares 
for society. No one answers save only 
one doctor. He do say, ‘Go to America. 
There you can earn a living and study.’ 
So we come. Now what to do? Is it to 
go to a medical college?” 

“But didn’t you get my husband’s let- 
ter?” I inquired. 

“Yes but what to do? Our families 
pushed us out. We said to each, ‘In 
America, all are free. All are educated. 
Each can do all what he likes. All women 
can wurrk with husbands.’ Now what to 
do? First we must earn our living but 
most we must study. We will earn our 
living in the night and study in the day.” 

All this was said very slowly, with 
long pauses to think of words. Their 
conversation in English was codperative 
and carried out their ideals of working 
together; and good, hard work it was too. 
One would begin, the other take up the 
refrain and they each supplied words as 
they were able. Their pronunciation was 
good but their vocabulary was very lim- 
ited, and yet they had come expecting 
to get places as teachers “in the public 
schools or in Columbia College to teach 
at night and study in the day.” 

Even as George Primrose went to Hol- 
land to teach English without knowing 
a word of Dutch, so they expected to 
teach—something, anything—in our 
schools. And by way of preparation for 
this teaching they had not even their 
first degrees. The husband had taught five 
years in primary schools and had ma- 
triculated in a university, which might 
admit him to the junior class at Colum- 
bia. The wife had had some experience 
in teaching defective children. 

In order not to let them down from 
their high ideals with too sudden a jar, 
I went with them to Teachers College 
and interviewed eight persons, none of 








whom gave them any encouragement. 
And, indeed, encouragement to become 
teachers was not what they wanted. 

“It isn’t to teach that we want but to 
study all things—medicine, biology, soci- 
ology—all things which will help us think 
out to make a right society.” As they 
seemed to be on the road to the city of 
which philanthropists dream, I had in 
one of our interviews suggested that they 
should go to the School of Philanthropy 
and consult the sages there; but they 
promptly disclaimed any desire to work 
for our present society. 

“Oh! It isn’t that what we are to do. 
We will, after times and times, write a 
book to tell how to make a right society.” 

“Don’t you think we could go to Mr. 
Carnegie and tell him what we are going 
to do and he will come by the money 
for us? Or perhaps we could make a 
lecture and tell the people and they will 
give the money.” 

I looked at the viking—a six-footer 
who looks like a mammoth innocent lamb, 
perfectly guileless, and imagined him in 
a lecture hall. 

From the lecture plan I must lead 
them, gently but firmly, to some practi- 
cal way of getting daily bread. And in 
my efforts to let them down very gently, 
all the world helped, and particularly the 
high cost of living, for the little money 
they had was going very rapidly. They 
had figured it out if they remained a 
week without work, they might still re- 
turn second-class; if they delayed one 
week, they could go back third-class; if 
another week, fourth-class; if one more 
week, they could not go back at all. 

And so, from the lecture platform to 
the Averno of “something—anything,” 
the descensus was quite facile. 

Everything I told them to do in the 
search for work they faithfully did; but 
to no avail. 

“And what to do now?” was their con- 
stantly recurring question, as they came 
back to me after tramping our bewilder- 
ing streets from morning to night. Each 
day brought a narrowing down of possi- 
bilities, and a diminution of their little 
pile of money like the fateful shrinkage 
of the peau de chagrin. 

One day I said in desperation, “Now 
you are to hustle every minute to get 
work of any kind whatever by which 
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you can earn enough to keep you alive.” 

“Hustle? hustle?” they repeated in 
concert, looking at each other in a be- 
wildered way. Then I explained the term 
with such skill that the wife said com- 
prehendingly, “Oh! it is what every one 
does in America. It is to hustle we musi 
do, if we are to live in America.” Then 
I gave them a list of places they were 
to go to, seeking employment. The next 
day they did not appear. On the second 
day they came, entering the room with 
a slow, glacial motion which made one 
feel that this was not the “promised 
land” for them. “We questioned each,” 
she began, “if we should come to you 
yesterday but my husband said, ‘No, we 
are to hustle,’ and we did hustle, but to 
no end. We did all what you told us. We 
went to the Christian Association and a 
man did take us to some big, big tene- 
ments where is required a janitor.” The 
husband then took up the story, and said, 
“Oh! it was a big, big, dirty, dirty, place 
with 121 families. No heat, save only 
stoves, and much dirt. Every morning I 
must bring to the ground the refuse— 
the grabage the man called it—and I 
must bring it all to the ground and take 
it out to the street. And while I was 
doing that, my wife must clean many, 
many stairways, and twice a week they 
must all be washed down and she was 
not strong enough. And the three rooms 
where we must live were dark and dirty. 
No sun.” 

I had already telephoned to the em- 
ployment bureau of the Y. M. C. A. and 
had found that they had nothing else 
except a place in a family in the country, 
but the man must be able to drive and 


manage horses and our scholarly viking 


“did not know to manage horses.” 

A promise of room rent came from a 
family who seemed to offer a basement 
in a house for the care of a furnace and 
sidewalks, but after a visit there, the 
work hunters wrote me, “And moreover 
was washing required.” 

There were two serious difficulties in 
the way of finding work which would 
keep them above the lowest level. Altho 
they could read English, and could write 
it intelligibly they could not speak it well, 
and they had evidently never learned that 
the human hand is made for use. She 
could not sew or even mend. “I had 
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sewing two years in school, but when we 
sewed some one was to read aloud. I did 
not like to sew, so I read aloud to the 
class. I can darn a little but I cannot 
put a patch.” 

“Can you cook?” 

“No, I made our simple cooking when 
we were on the land, but it was so 
simple.” 

[ looked at my great, helpless babies 
and said, “What work have you to offer 
that the world wants or knows that it 
needs?” They sat and thought as long 
as the brethren used to do in a country 
prayer meeting and then said together 
in a melancholy key, “Nothing.” 

At this point I had the happy inspira- 
tion of sending them to the Salvation 
Army, who have often found work for 
persons where I have failed, but there 
they were handed over to a man from 
their own country of whom they report- 
ed, “He could think of nothing but to 
put an advertisement. But what to say?” 
Here the husband, who had a sense of 
humor and who laughed whenever there 
was the slightest provocation, broke in 
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impulsively, framing in perfect, unhesi- 
tating English a fifteen-word ad. that 
might be taken as a model of its kind: 
“A foreign man and his wife who cannot 
do anything want to learn to hustle.” 

But hustling was neither born in the 
bone nor bred in the flesh and they had 
sense enough to see that the only thing 
for them to do was to go back to their 
fatherland where the man could hope to 
teach and earn an honest living, even 
tho they could not hope to work out a 
new Utopia—at least not right away. 
The Utopia of their dreams was surely 
not like New York. Of that bewildering 
place they said, “Oh! it is so noisy, so 
big, so high, so dirty, so pushing, so 
awful. And yet, and yet, such kind peo- 
ple! It is us that should know to wurrk. 
Then we could live here, but not now.” 

One last effort we made. They went to 
their consul, who told them to go back 
home. They came to take leave and their 
gratitude was very touching. But I fan- 
cied that their impressions of America 
were best summed up by their last words, 
“America—it is to hustle.” 

New York City. 


The Regeneration of San Domingo 


How the United States Has Assisted a Sister Republic to Regain Its 
Financial Footing 
By Jacob H. Hollander 


{In discussing the question of our relations with the minor Latin-American republics nothing 
is more instructive than a consideration of the reorganization of the financial system of San 
Domingo under the direction of Professor Hollander, of the Johns Hopkins University. In this 
ease the intervention of the United States has given satisfaction to the European creditors and 
has given to the Dominican republic a period of unprecedented peace and prosperity. Yet the 
Dominicans have had no reason to complain of any interference with their domestic affairs or to 
apprehend any infractions of their freedom. It seems probable that some similar arrangement 
could be made with Nicaragua which would be equally beneficial to that country which is now in 
about as distressing a situation as was San Domingo ten years ago.—EDITOR. ] 


Almost within a decade the United 
States has been brought into new and 
unforeseen contacts with Latin-America. 
The war with Spain gave us Porto Rico, 
involving in turn, with the extension: of 
American sovereignty—military govern- 
ment, interim status, civil government, 
and the present territorial-like position, 
as determined by congressional legisla- 
tion and judicial interpretation. Cuba, 
the direct occasion of that war, past 
from military occupation to civil govern- 
ment, then with one relapse and the oc- 


casional threat of a second, to independ- 
ent nationality under the aegis of the 
United States, as exprest in the Platt 
amendments. The events leading up to 
the projection of the Isthmian Canal 
vested us with actual sovereignty in the 
Canal Zone and with a sphere of influ- 
ence over the adjoining Republic of 
Panama. Finally, the financial involve- 
ment of San Domingo, threatening immi- 
nent likelihood of foreign intervention, 
culminated in a customs receivership on 
the part of the United States. 








Of the several arrangements so estab- 
lished, it is the Dominican Convention 
which offers most suggestion as to the 
proper relation which the United States 
should bear to the weaker and less stable 
Latin-American republics. We are not 
likely to see reproduced the conditions 
which resulted from the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, or from the Panama Canal pro- 
ject. On the other hand, these very con- 
ditions are making more and more em- 
phatic the importance of ending political 
disorder and economic chaos in Latin- 
America, in so far as the extension of 
friendly office and material aid on the 
part of the United States can achieve 
this end. In this juncture, significantly 
typified by what is now occurring in 
Mexico, Venezuela, Nicaragua, and Hon- 
duras, attention may very properly be 
directed to the circumstances leading up 
to the Dominican Convention and to the 
results, political and economic, which 
have attended its working. 

The modern experience of the Domini- 
can Republic may be conveniently dated 
from the energetic movement to effect 
its annexation to the United States in 
1869-70. The thirty-five years which 
succeeded can only be described as a 
miserable succession of revolution and 
anarchy, interrupted by ruthless and 
blood-stained dictatorships. From 1871 
to 1882, Cabral, Baez, Gonzales and Lu- 
peron alternated in control, their strug- 
gles being marked by uprising, ravage 
and bloodshed, and terminating invari- 
ably in social demoralization and econo- 
mic ruin. In 1882 Ulises Heureaux 
came to the fore, and the next seventeen 
years tell the story of his uncontrolled 
dominance. The country was at peace; 
but it was the hush of a merciless terror- 
ism, not the quiet of civil government. 
The seeming well-being which prevailed 
was attained by a bartering of resources 
of the country in prodigal concessions, 
and by discounting the future in reck- 
less debt accumulations. With Heure- 
aux’s assassination in 1899, came the 
deluge, and the next six years constituted 
a climax, even in the history of Latin- 
American politics. Figuereo, Vasquez, 
Jiminez, Vasquez again, Woss y Gill and 
Morales successively occupied the presi- 
dential chair, each attaining it by much 
the same means and holding it by as un- 
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certain tenure. The country was laid 
waste, the people crushed to hopeless- 
ness, the treasury left in utter bank- 
ruptcy, and a host of creditors, foreign 
and domestic, after tightening their hold 
upon the future, became more and more 
insistent in the present. 

The thirty-five years of national dis- 
honor culminated in 1904 with the ac- 
tivity of the Italian and French Govern- 
ments in enforcing payment of the 
claims of their respective citizens. The 
situation found San Domingo a confest 
bankrupt, whose public faith was dis- 
credited no less at home than in every 
financial market of the world, whose cur- 
rent debits were hawked about as little 
better than waste paper, whose people 
were crushed under a galling burden of 
taxation, whose natural resources were 
mortgaged in extravagant or semi- 
fraudulent concessions, whose legitimate 
creditors were left without compensa- 
tion or redress, and whose political exist- 
ence was threatened by contractural ob- 
ligations and international agreements 
in the interest of foreign creditors. 

In January-February, 1905, in face of 
imminent likelihood of foreign interven- 
tion, the protocol of an agreement, pro- 
viding that the United States should ad- 
just the Dominican debt and administer 
the customs for the benefit of creditors, 
was arranged between the two countries. 
Much opposition to the ratification of 
the instrument developt in the United 
States Senate, and, altho it was re- 
ported favorably with amendments by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
Senate adjourned on March 11, 1905 
without final action thereon. To pre- 
serve the status quo, more than ever 
critically threatened, an interim ar- 
rangement was effected, —_ for 
the collection of the Dominican customs 
revenues by a person designated by the 
President of the United States, and for 
the segregation, for the ultimate benefit 
of creditors, of 55 per cent of the pro- 
ceeds in an American depositary simil- 
arly designated. This temporary ar- 
rangement went into effect on April 1, 
1905. 

With the lapse of time and the satis- 
iactory working of the interim arrange- 
ment, there seemed reason for believing 
that much of the opposition to the origi- 
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nal agreement on the part of the United 
States Senate was due to the large re- 
sponsibilities therein imposed upon the 
United States. It was thought that this 
opposition would disappear if, instead of 
the United States both adjusting the 
debt and collecting the customs for the 
payment thereof, the Dominican Repub- 
lic should itself arrive at a voluntary 
agreement with all recognized debtors 
and claimants, and the United States 
merely undertake to administer the cus- 
toms for the service of the debt as ad- 
justed. 

Assured of the good offices of the 
United States in such an endeavor, the 
President of the Dominican Republic ap- 
pointed Sefior Federico Velazquez, Min- 
ister of Finance and Commerce, as spe- 
cial commissioner for the adjustment of 
the financial difficulties of the Republic. 

A protracted period of tedious and 
difficult financial negotiation followed, 
resulting eventually in (1) an offer of 
settlement to the holders of the Repub- 
lic’s recognized debts and claims at rates 
ranging from 90 to 10 per cent, so that 
some thirty-two millions of nominal in- 
debtedness, with arrears of interest, 
should be finally adjusted at fifteen and 
one-half millions; (2) an agreement 
with an international banking house for 
the conditional purchase of a conversion 
loan upon terms most favorable to the 
Republic, and (3) an arrangement with 
a conservative financial institution to 
act as depositary in the debt adjustment 
and as fiscal agent of the refunding loan. 

On January 5, 1907, the holders of 
debts and claims had assented to the 
terms of the offer of settlement in suffi- 
cient amount to assure the success of the 
readjustment, as in so far dependent. A 
new convention between the United 
States and the Dominican Republic was 
accordingly prepared. This received the 
signature of the respective plenipoten- 
tiaries at Santo Domingo City, and was 
ratified by the Senate of the United 
States with but one verbal and unimpor- 
tant change. 

There was some delay in the approval 
of the Dominican Congress, involving in 
turn modifications in the adjustment. 
But these were eventually settled, and 
on August 1, 1907, the arrangement de- 
scribed formally as the Dominican Cus- 
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toms Receivership under the American 
Dominican Convention of 1907, became 
operative. 

The Customs Receivership provided 
for the final settlement of all admitted 
debts and claims and concessions against 
the Republic, of the nominal value of over 
$30,000,000, for an amount of not more 
than $17,000,000. To effect such a set- 
tlement the Republic undertook to issue 
fifty-year 5 per cent bonds to the 
amount of $20,000,000—the residue to 
be applied to the construction of rail- 
roads and other works of internal im- 
provement. The service of the debt was 
assured by the appointment, by the 
President of the United States, of a 
General Receiver of Dominican Customs, 
who, with the necessary assistants, like- 
wise appointed, should collect all the cus- 
toms duties of the Republic until the 
payment or redemption of the bonds so 
issued. From the sum so collected the 
General Receiver, after discharging the 
expenses of the receivership, paid over 
to the fiscal agent of the loan on the first 
day of each calendar month the sum of 
$100,000, to be applied to the payment 
of the interest and the amortization of 
all the bonds issued. The remainder of 
the sums collected by the General Re- 
ceiver were paid monthly to the Domini- 
can Government. 

The Dominican Government was also 
to apply any further sums to the amorti- 
zation of the bonds, over and above the 
1 per cent sinking fund provision stipu- 
lated; but, in any event, should the cus- 
toms revenues collected by the General 
Receiver in any year exceed the sum of 
$3,000,000, one-half of the surplus above 
such sum of $3,000,000 must be applied 
to the sinking fund for the further re- 
demption of bonds. 

The Dominican Government agreed to 
provide by law for the payment of all 
customs dues to the General Receiver and 
his assistants, and to give them all use- 
ful aid and assistance and full protection 
to the extent of its powers. The Govern- 
ment of the United States in turn under- 
took to give to the General Receiver and 
his assistants such protection as it should 
find to be requisite for the performance 
of their duties. 

Provision was also made that, until 
the Dominican Republic paid the whole 








amount of the bonds so created, there 
was to be no increase of its public debt, 
except by previous agreement between 
the Dominican Government and the 
United States, and that the like agree- 
ment should be necessary for any modifi- 
cation of the Dominican import duties. 
The accounts of the General Receiver 
were to be rendered monthly to the Con- 
taduria General of the Dominican Re- 
public and to the State Department of 
the United States for examination -and 
approval by the appropriate officials of 
the two Governments. 

Before considering the results of the 
convention, it may be desirable to recall 
the occasion for American intervention. 
A situation of the utmost gravity pre- 
sented itself in San Domingo upon the 
adjournment of the United States Sen- 
ate on March 18, 1905, without final 
action upon the pending agreement. Un- 
less there had been some affirmative ac- 
tion at this juncture in the form of an 
interim arrangement, and unless such ar- 
rangement had been succeeded by a for- 
mal convention of similar tenor, San Do- 
mingo must have experienced, first, the 
certainty of civil anarchy and social ret- 
rogression; second, the probability of 
continued default in its obligations; and 
third, the possibility of serious compli- 
cations with foreign Powers. 

The identical elements which had made 
misrule and disorder chronic conditions 
in San Domingo during the preceding 
thirty-five years were still in existence, 
and might have been expected to assert 
themselves with peculiar violence the mo- 
ment it appeared that the old political 
status of the Republic was to remain un- 
changed. Whether this would have taken 
the form of a blood-stained absolutism, 
like that of Ulises Heureaux, from 1882 
to 1899, or a period of practically unin- 
terrupted revolutionary disturbances, as 
from 1899 to 1904, is guesswork. But 
there can be no reasonable doubt that 
uprising and bloodshed would have 
promptly replaced the order and decency 
which have prevailed under the conven- 
tion. 

With respect to its existing financial 
obligations, San Domingo was a complete 
and confest bankrupt. It was reasonably 
certain, however, that a careful deter- 
mination and adjustment of the actually 
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valid debt, and an honest and capabie 
administration of existing sources of 
public revenue, would permit the Repub- 
lic at once to meet all legitimate charges, 
and ultimately to regain a position of 
sound and healthy solvency. On the other 
hand, if the chaotic conditions so long 
prevailing were to continue, or, even 
worse, if they were to be aggravated by 
a sharp succession of revolutionary up- 
risings, there was not the remotest like- 
lihood of any change in San Domingo’s 
long record of financial default and re- 
pudiation. It was very possible that, as 
theretofore, certain obligations might be 
met or particular payments made. But 
the selection would have no reference to 
the justice or priority of claims, being 
either a semi-fraudulent preferment or 
a cession to a foreign Government’s per- 
emptory demand. 

The original occasion of American in- 
tervention in Dominican affairs had been 
the imminence of serious complications 
between the United States and foreign 
Powers, growing out of the active meas- 
ures taken by such Governments to en- 
force the rights of their creditor-citizens 
as secured by formal contracts or by in- 
ternational protocols with the Dominican 
Republic. It had been-no quixotic im- 
pulse to pose as a “debt collector” for 
American or for foreign creditors, nor 
any mere provision for a remote contin- 
gency, that had made the United States 
concern itself with San Domingo, but 
the much more important circumstance 
that our traditional political policy had 
not permitted us to view with unconcern 
the debt-collecting activities of foreign 
Governments when, as in this particular 
case, such activities were tantamount to 
occupation of Dominican territory for 
an indefinite period. 

The exprest preference of such foreign 
Governments had been to take indepen- 
dent action in compelling San Domingo 
to respect her contracts and treaty stip- 
ulations. In deference to the United 
States, this attitude had been waived, 
and the United States besought to take 
the initiative in the matter. There is 
every reason to suppose that, failing in- 
tervention on the part of the United 
States, independent and immediate ac- 
tion would have been seriously consid- 
ered by such foreign Governments. 
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The customs receivership has now been 
in operation for six years—a period long 
enough to estimate its work and conse- 
quence with some reasonableness. In that 
time little short of a revolution, social, 
political and economic, has been wrought 
in the country. Not a revolution of the 
old type, involving waste and ruin, but 
a revolution in the arts of peace, indus- 
try and civilization. The people of the 
island, protected from rapine and blood- 
shed, free to devote themselves to earn- 
ing a livelihood, are fairly on the way to 
becoming a decent peasantry, as indus- 
trious and stable as sub-tropical condi- 
tions are likely to evolve. Agriculture, 
the great economic mainstay of the Re- 
public, has gone forward by leaps and 
bounds. The cultivation of cacao, tobacco, 
sugar and cotton are no longer the specu- 
lative possibilities of brief interludes of 
peace, but normal, lucrative occupations. 
All of this has been reflected in an in- 
credible expansion of the commerce of 
the country, both exports and imports. 
The foreign trade of San Domingo for 
(1911-12) the latest fiscal year for which 
figures are available, aggregated nearly 
$20,600,000, as compared with some 
$5,000,000 for the year preceding the 
convention. The terms of the debt serv- 
ice have been maintained with perfect 
fidelity, not only in the matter of the in- 
terest charge, but in the amortization 
of the loan much beyond the anticipated 
provision. 

The total customs collections for the 
ten months of the sixth convention year 
(1912-13) have aggregated $3,312,019.12, 
compared with $2,983,181.90 for the cor- 
responding period of 1911-12. If the 
present rate has been maintained for the 
remainder of the fiscal year—and it is 
practically certain that such has been the 
case—the total customs collections for 
1912-13 will exceed $4,000,000, being 
practically double the collections realized 
at the time the receivership was inau- 
gurated and insuring a supplementary 
payment of $500,000 toward the amorti- 
zation of the loan, in addition to the 
$200,000 for which statutory provision 
is made. With the further rapid improve- 
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ment in the fairly limitless economic 
development of the country, and with 
continued progress in the direction of 
reducing the high import duties and en- 
tirely abolishing all export duties— 
along which a wise initial step has al- 
ready been taken—there is certain to be 
even more notable improvement in pub- 
lic revenues, thus not only making possi- 
ble ampler expenditure, but ensuring 
earlier discharge of the national debt. 

In political affairs there has from time 
to time been a reappearance of unwhole- 
some tendencies, and the past year wit- 
nessed something of this kind. But there 
will never be a reversion to old condi- 
tions. The convention clearly defines the 
duties and the obligations of the two 
contracting countries, and its wise and 
statesmanlike provisions are ample to 
meet every contingency likely to arise. 
It would be an incredible thing if the 
traditions and practises of two genera- 
tions should not struggle to reassert 
themselves. Yet on every hand there is 
evidence that a new degree of national 
consciousness is crystallizing, that a new 
type of national leadership is being 
evolved and that new ideals of national 
well-being are taking form. 

To sum up, the extension of the good 
offices of the United States to the Do- 
minican Republic has meant that debts 
and claims aggregating nearly $40,000,- 
000 have been and will be honorably dis- 
charged for about $17,000,000; that the 
Republic’s credit has been established 
on a very high plane; that onerous con- 
cessions and monopolies have been re- 
deemed and important works and im- 
provements undertaken; that adequate 
revenues for the maintenance of orderly 
government have been assured; that so- 
cial progress and economic betterment 
have been made possible and that immi- 
nent danger of foreign intervention has 
been removed, and all this without loss 


‘of territorial integrity or menace of in- 


dependent sovereignty on the part of 
San Domingo and without embarrassing 
involvement or troublesome burden on 
the part of the United States. 


Baltimore, Maryland. 








(Arguments in Brief, No, 3) 
Convict Labor in the United States 


REsoLveD: That unpaid convict labor is slavery and should be abolished 


in the United States. 


{Important questions of the day are discussed in this compact form for the benefit of the 
reader who wants to learn both sides in the shortest possible time as well as the debater in college 
or lyceum. No. 1 of this series, on “Panama Tolls,’”’ was published May 29; No. 2, on “The Single 
Six-Year Term for President,’’ on August 7, 1913. The following brief has been prepared by 
Frederick C. Hicks, assistant librarian of Columbia University, on a question of especial timeli- 
ness and interest, since it is now pending in the courts and its decision concerns every state in the 


Union.—EbiIrTor. ] 


An ex-convict has brought actions in the 
Supreme Court of Rhode Island and in.the 
United States District Court for Rhode 
Island to recover wages from two con- 
tractors to whom his labor was sold 
by the state, and from whom he 
received no wages. The contracts _be- 
tween the state and the contractors were 
made under the Rhode Island General Laws, 
1909, Chapter 360, and the Public Laws, 
1912, Chapter 825. The action is based on 
the contention that the laws under which 
the contracts were made are unconstitu- 
tional, because they are in violation of Ar- 
ticle I, Section 4, of the Constitution of 
Rhode Island, which declares that “Slavery 


will not be permitted in this state.” In re-: 


spect to the unqualified prohibition of slav- 
ery, the constitutions of Maryland and 
Vermont are similar to that of Rhode Isl- 
and, so that, if the suit shall prevail, “con- 
vict slavery” must be abolished in those 
states also. But even if involuntary unpaid 
prison labor be declared technically not to 
be slavery, advocates of prison reform as- 
sert that actual slavery does exist and that 
steps should be taken to amend the Federal 
Constitution and the constitutions of all the 
states so that convict slavery will become 
illegal. It is not merely a technical or aca- 
demic question, they say, since it involves 
the fundamental principles of penal admin- 
istration, and affects not only approximate- 
ly 100,000 prisoners in the United States, 
but also the families of those prisoners, 
and the whole population of the United 


States whose safety depends on the reduc- . 


tion. of the number of cyiminals thru pre- 
vention and reformation 
BRIEF FOR THE AFFIRMATIVE. 
I. Slavery is repugnant to the spirit of 
modern civilization. 

Any form of slavery—negro slavery, 
white slavery, convict slavery, wage slav- 
ery, peonage—whether it be legally per- 
missible or not, can exist only as an im- 
‘pediment to the progress of mankind. 
The opinion of the United States on the 
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. subject of negro slavery was rendered 
by the war between the states. Any class 
of people living under conditions similar 

.yto those which surrounded the negro 
slave is entitled to relief at the hands of 
the American people. 

II. Slavery exists today in the United 
States as a punishment for crime whereof 
a man has been duly convicted. 

“Slavery implies involuntary servitude 
—a state of bondage, the ownership of 
mankind as a chattel or at least the con- 
trol of the labor and services of one man 
for the benefit of another and the absence 
of any legal right to the disposal of his 
own person, property and services.”— 
Justice Brown in Plessy vs. Ferguson, 
163 U. S., p. 5387. 

Involuntary servitude as a punishment 
for crime is expressly permitted by the 
thirteenth amendment to the United 
States Constitution and by the constitu- 
tions of all except three of the states; 
but involuntary servitude without wage, 
when a convict earns more than his keep, 
is slavery, whether he be forced to work 
by the state, by a contractor or by a 
lessor. Certain forms of the contract sys- 
tem, and the lease system by which the 
convict is put completely at the mercy of 
the lessor, permit a species of servitude 
characteristic only of slavery, and not 
intended by the founders as a punishment 
for crime. 

IIL. The contract and lease systems mean 
“punishment, slavery, exploitation, graft 
and disease” instead -of .“reform, oppor- 
tunity, trade training, efficiency and cure.” 
They are discreditable to the state, and 
harmful to the prisoner and to those who 
are dependent on him. They are unneces- 
sary as a means of protection to society, 
and prevent the reformation of the convict. 

IV. Convict slavery can be abolished by 
the application to penal administration of 
the following principles: 

1. Willing, efficient and honest labor is 
the foundation of any prison system that 


a 














CONVICT LABOR 


aims to render the criminal fit to re- 

enter society. 

2. In order to labor willingly a man 
must labor voluntarily. 

8. In order to labor efficiently a man 
must receive adequate remuneration. 

4. Therefore prison labor, to be really 
effective, must be voluntary and fully 
remunerated. 

5. If the prisoner receives full pay for 
his labor he should pay in full for what 
he receives. 

V. Methods of reform must vary in each 
state, but in general (1) the Federal and 
state Constitutions must be amended so 
that slavery cannot legally exist in the form 
of involuntary servitude as a punishment 
for crime; and (2) legislation must be 
enacted requiring that, except for the fact 
of segregation, the essential conditions un- 


der which a prisoner lives are normal, so. 


that he may be prepared for a return to 
society. 
BRIEF FOR THE NEGATIVE. 

I. All men are entitled to the opportunity 
of enjoying the blessings of freedom; but 
all men are not equally capable of taking 
advantage of this opportunity. Slavery is 
repugnant to the spirit of modern civiliza- 
tion only when it is unnecessary. Society, 
as a whole, is more important than the in- 
dividual. The whip was an incident to ne- 
gro slavery; yet in 1908 the State of Vir- 
ginia re-established the whipping post. 

II. Involuntary servitude as a punish- 
ment for crime, with or without wage, is not 
slavery. It is a form of detention author- 
ized by our Federal and state Constitutions. 

“Slavery is a status implying 
perpetual servitude to the master or own- 
er, upon whom it confers the complete 
control and dominion over the labor, ac- 
tions, acquisitions and person of the slave 
and his offspring.”—Pomeroy, Municipal 
Law, p. 383. 

The enforced labor of convicts is even 
more justifiable than the enforced labor 
of seamen under contract. Yet in Rob- 
ertson vs. Baldwin, 165 U. S. Reports, 
p. 275, it was decided that the United 
States Revised Statutes, in so far as they 
require seamen to carry out the con- 
tracts contained in their shipping articles, 
are not in conflict with the thirteenth 
amendment to the United States Consti- 
tution forbidding slavery and involun- 
tary servitude except as punishment for 
crime; “and it cannot be open to doubt 
that the provision against involuntary 
servitude was never intended to apply to 
such contracts.” 

III. The sentence of prisoners to hard 
labor is justifiable as a means of punish- 
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ment and reformation, and as a measure 
of protection to society. The state has the 
right, by means of the contract and lease 
systems, to transfer the supervision of this 
labor. The rigors of these systems are 
wholesome deterrents to potential crim- 
inals and fill the ex-convict with fear of 
being returned to prison. 


“The criminal law proceeds upon the 
principle that it is morally right to hate 
criminals, and it confirms and justifies 
that sentiment by inflicting upon crim- 
inals punishments which express it.”— 
Stevens, History of the Criminal Law of 
England, v. 2, p. 81. 


IV. If a convict were forced to work only 
for his food, clothing and shelter, and were 
paid for all additional labor, he would be in 
a position of advantage over many law- 
abiding citizens who sometimes find it diffi- 
cult to get work. It is not necessary to 
abolish involuntary servitude as a punish- 
ment for crime, and, moreover, no practi- 
cable substitute has been proposed. 


V. We do not need constitutional amend- 
ments or more legislation, except in the 
States of Rhode Island, Maryland and Ver- 
mont. In those states it should be clearly 
stated that involuntary servitude as a pun- 
ishment for crime is not slavery. The wis- 
dom of the thirteenth amendment to the 
United States Constitution is shown by the 
present sentimental agitation in favor of 
convicted criminals. We need only honest 
administration under our present laws. 
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The Resilient Turk 


How the Turks Rave Rallied from Their Defeat and Regained Their 
Lost Ground 


By George Marvin 


[Profiting by the break-up of the Balkan Confederation and the present helplessness of Bulga- 
ria, the Turks have reoccupied Adrianople, their ancient capital, and a large strip of the territory 
north and west of the boundary decreed by the Peace of London. It has been reported that a body 
of Ottoman troops, variously estimated as between 250,000 and 400,000 men, is already in possession 
of land which has been formally recognized as part of Bulgaria, but which was only wrested from 
Turkey by the Allies and the Powers after a four months’ protraction of a disastrous war in other 
respects cc in b At the head of this army and the Ottoman Government is an ad- 
ministration frankly committed to a military policy and only sustained in office on that basis. 
Enver Bey, the moving spirit of Young Turkey, is in command of the Adrianople garrison. More- 
over, Turkish diplomacy cynically believes that there is not sufficient unity in the so-called Concert 
of Europe to make the use of force by the Powers in favor of Bulgaria probable or even possible. 
Bulgaria alone is now, of course, incapable of recovering territory which she won by her recent 
brilliant campaign in Thrace. 

The most startling change of this Balkan kaleidoscope is this quick recovery of ‘‘the Sick Man 
of the East,” and it is difficult for us, who merely read about it, to understand how it came about. 
Mr. Marvin explains it as due to the indomitable spirit of the Turks and gives some interesting 
illustrations from his observations of their behavior under defeat not many months ago. Our read- 
ers will recall Mr. Marvin's article on “The Chroniclers of the War” in our issue of June 19.— 
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“And the Bulgar horse shall neigh at 
the gates of Edirneh,” ran the ancient 
Slav prophecy which came true when 
Adrianople fell in the early springtime 
and the desolation which used to be 
Thrace was drawn by the Peace of Lon- 
don within the borders of greater Bul- 
garia. It was a very brief neighing. The 
Bulgar horse is limping round his home 
paddock now and 250,000 Turks, back 
again behind the gates of Edirneh, are 
asking him and impliedly the Powers, 
too, what they are all going to do about 
it. 

Sic transit gloria Balkani! Only a few 
weeks ago the black-browed Bulgar held 
the center of the stage. He appealed to 
our astonished imaginations the way the 
inscrutable Jap did after Mukden. The 
efficient ferocity of his fighting had 
never been equaled, his was the domi- 
nant note in a new world power of con- 


federated states born full-statured out — 


of blood and fire; dressmakers in Paris 
and New York began to copy and adopt 
his apparel. And the once terrible Turk. 
Nearly everyone who thought of him at 
all was, either contemptuously or com- 
passionately, sorry for the Turk. Never 
was a nation so thoroly beaten, smashed, 
denationalized—thus went current and 
careless thinking. There was the picture 
of the carrion Ottoman pitchforked clear 
and forever out of Europe, as he presum- 
ably had most richly, and for a long 
time, deserved. Or, more truly, as Saba- 
tier drew him in L’/llustration, the fezed 


Muhammedan, gigantic against the 
smoke of battles and burning cities, his 
head turned back a little wistfully over 
his shoulder towards lost Rumeli, stept 
gravely across the Bosphorus into Asia. 

Now the truth of the matter is that if 
you know the Turk even a little you can’t 
be altogether sorry for him. You may 
conceive a feeling of commiseration for 
him subjectively, but objectively it sim- 
ply won’t take effect. And anything in 
the nature of contempt for a first-class 
Muhammedan I do not believe can be in- 
telligently entertained. The race, the 
creed, are too vital for sympathy, too 
aloof, undismayed, unconvinced, uncon- 
vinceable. All thru the recurrent disasters 
of the war, against the evidence of 
events, this native resiliency of the Os- 
manli seemed to flicker, and flare out 
now and then, and to prevail. The soul 
of it was in the soldiers’ voices. 

At sunset every night in peace or in 
war, the Ottoman army observes an in- 
variable custom, required by the regula- 
tions and hallowed by centuries of war- 
like tradition. In barracks or in the field 
the troops are paraded. The bugles blow 
a call something like “taps,” the “good- 
night” of our army. And then, after the 
last note of the bugle, the whole regi- 
ment or battalion sings out in a wild 
shout, Padishahim chok yashd-a-a-a!* 
prolonging the last syllable with a rising 
inflection in a kind of cheer. 

The first time I heard that yell was on 

*“Long live our Padishah (Sultan).” 
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a rainy evening in the Dardanelles as 
our Austrian steamer was slowly kicking 
its way thru Turkish mine fields in the 
wake of a puttering little guide boat. 
Leaning over the rail I was watching the 
drab shore slip past, less than a quarter 
of a mile away, when suddenly across 
the water came the call of bugles blow- 
ing their wild Levantine taps from some 
masked fort. Then what must have been 
at least a thousand invisible men let 
drive all together with that clamoring 
shout—“yashd-a-a” echoing out thru the 
drizzle, savage and thrilling, and light- 
ing up the bleak shores of the straits as 
if with fire. 

That was in November. Afterwards, 
while living in Constantinople, I used to 
hear that same yell nearly every even- 
ing, for there was a big barracks down 
under the hill where the bugles were go- 
ing all day long for one thing or another. 
On the walled road which runs along the 
upper side of the Petits Champs de 
Morts groups of people used to stop and 
watch the magnificent way the sun some- 
times went down over Stamboul. Greek 
priests and beggars, derby-hatted Euro- 
peans, soldiers, shrouded women, a tur- 
ban here and there—they made a quaint 
silhouette picked out black against the 
splendor. Below them groves of cypress 
trees, their summits touched with color, 
pinnacled up out of the shadows as if 
from mysterious gardens. At such times, 
just as the sun dipt into the Marmora, 
came the bugle-call from the barracks 
with the long cheer on the end of it. And 
always, in spite of the valedictory time 
of day and the funereal cypress trees with 
thousands of crows going discordantly 
to roost among their branches, in spite 
of the battles that had been lost and the 
cities that had fallen since first I heard 
it in November, that mighty cheer had 
never a note of defeat in it. Rather it 
made me imagine what it must have 
been in other days to hear and see 
hordes of Janissaries come over the walls 
of doomed Christian towns. What an ex- 
tra vindictive bite it must have now, if 
one could hear the regiments of Enver 
Bey’s garrison singing it out these sum- 
mer evenings from Adrianople across 
the dusty trenches where, so recently, 
the ever-victorious Bulgars lay! 

The psychology and personality of the 
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Turk are pretty generally misunder- 
stood or only dimly comprehended at 
long range. Among all those who went 
out to record his passing last winter 
there were few who did not grow to like 
him. Even while witnessing his deserved 
disasters one felt as much admiration as 
pity for him. Condemn his lack of sys- 
tem, his shiftless unwillingness to take 
thought for the morrow, his inability to 
learn from experience;—“The Turk,” 
Major James says, “left to himself, has 
not sufficient administrative faculty to 
work a windmill”—you may condemn all 
his shortcomings, but you can’t help ac- 
knowledging his patience and courage, 
hs indomitableness in defeat. An alien in 
race, speech, and religion, there is nev- 
ertheless a human charm about the 
Turk’s very inconsequentiality, in his 
gipsy traits which have made, and will 
always make, him at heart a nomad. 

Even before internecine strife among 
the Balkan Allies relieved the pressure 
upon a supposedly demoralized Ottoman 
Government, it was difficult to find signs 
of a national chastening in Turkey. The 
people seemed impervious to defeat. 
Neither officially on the part of Kiamil’s 
or, later, Shefket’s Government, nor in 
the variously inspired Turkish journals, 
nor in the every day life of the people in 
the capital or in the country districts of 
Anatolia where I traveled, could I dis- 
cover any marked traces of dismay, any 
sense of national disaster. The Osmanli 
high and low were either entertaining a 
total misconception of what had actually 
taken place or they had already resigned 
themselves to the irrevocable past and 
unforeseeable future in the true spirit 
of Islam. As a matter of fact both sur- 
mises were correct for the masses of the 
people, altho we must attribute a more 
intricate state of mind to the group of 
men and fanatics who were endeavoring 
to steer the water-logged ship of empire 
into calmer waters. 

Some of the substratum of this apa- 
thy, this pervading complacency of 


spirit, was a matter of flat ignorance. 
Especially since this was often evident 
in Constantinople, must it have been 
more prevalent still in the outlying vila- 
yets of Anatolia (A. M.) and Syria. 
For example, mv kavass one day over- 
heard some Turks talking together on 
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board the small steamer in which we 
were ferrying across the Bosphorus 
from Galata to Scutari. Our course 
lay thru the imposing fleet of foreign 
men-of-war lying at anchor off Top-ha- 
neh, the enormous German “Goeben” 
leading a column of twelve gray ships 
which flew astern the ensigns of the 
seven most important European nations. 
And one Turk, if you please, was ex- 
plaining to his neighbors that these were 
the prizes already captured from the 
enemy by the glorious Ottoman navy! In 
Brousa, only a day’s journey from Con- 
stantinople, I talked thru an interpreter 
with several Ottoman subjects who then 
(in February), four months after the 
Peace of Lausanne, believed they were 
still at war with Italy; in Smyrna, where 
mail-carrying steamers come and go 4l- 
most every day, I was informed by dif- 
ferent authorities that the real reason 
for a continuing good order thruout An- 
atolia lay in the belief, by the great bulk 
of the Muhammedan population, that the 
war was turning in favor of Islam. 
Among those believers perhaps, after all, 
there may have been some prophetic 
souls. 

From these strata of the Sultan’s sub- 
jects the bulk of the army was then, and 
is now, drafted. In this hazy but san- 
guine temper the second and third re- 
serves were recalled to the colors. Very 
little news sifted back from the front, 
from the theater of events wherever it 
_was:—Tchatalja, Gallipoli, Adrianople. 
- Much of the printed news could not have 
been rightly interpreted even where it 
could be read. The tales the wounded told 
did not carry far because, in the first 
place, as a Red Crescent surgeon said to 
me with justifiable exaggeration, “There 
are no wounded.” 

Thus the attitude of the army, as a 
stubborn flood tide now flows back into 
Thrace, in spite of treaties, across the 
desolation left by the spring ebb, is not 
hard to understand. Coming from re- 
cruiting grounds of faith and ignorance 
your true Osmanli is, besides, as natural 
a fighting man as is the Japanese and, 
like all good fighting men, he never 
knows when he is beaten. Most certainly 
he does not know that he has been beat- 
en. On top of the substratum of ignor- 
ance and Muhammedan resignation to 
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fate we find, then, also a brave and blind 
obstinacy in the army. Of these ingredi- 
ents the national resiliency is made. With 
all of this in mind think of some 400,000 
of these comebackative Moslems far to 
the north and west of the boundary de- 
creed by the peace of London, once more 
in possession of Adrianople, their most 
cherished city, and then you may see 
how far away hovers still the peace of 
southeastern Europe. 

But when all is said and admitted 
about the way the Turkish nation in 
general met and ignored defeat—and 
seems to be ignoring treaties—the way 
the Turks individually took their dark 
hours remains, at least to one observer, 
far more impressive. Generalities, how- 
ever shrewd, about Ottoman traits leave 
you cold. But the spectacle of those traits 
exemplified in suffering men and women 
is unforgettable. It was always very dif- 
ficult for me to rehabilitate out of refu- 
gee camps, cholera barracks, and the si- 
lent aisles of hospitals, any conception 
of the Terrible Turk. And even if those 
old tales be true—it is astonishing how 
the bottom falls out of some of them— 
even if the Turks be all that they have 
been destructively painted, almost we can 
forgive them for the terribleness of their 
victories and reprisals because of their 
uncomplaining gentleness and courage in 
adversity. 

From Thrace last spring more than 
200,000 refugees fled southeastward 
ahead of the armies to Constanti- 
nople and across the Bosphorus into 
Anatolia. From Macedonia 40,000 more 
trekked southward to Salonika and 
other Agean ports, many of them 
to be transported thence to Smyrna 
and the hinterland of Aidan. It looked 
a sad and dreary migration, this drift 
of war wreckage, telling far away 
in quiet waters of the violence and de- 
struction of the northern storm. To a 
European nothing seemed sadder in their 
plight than the wholesale breaking up of 
families. The men of these families who 
have survived, and may yet survive, the 
battles, sieges, fortunes, and epidemics 
of possibly more war will only by luck 
ever see their wives, their parents and 
children again. For in disposing of refu- 
gees the Ottoman Government has kept 
no record of where the different groups 
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have come from or whither they have 
gone. No registration exists, no means of 
identification or tracing. 

Yet what impressed me most about 
these homeless exiles, after having seen 
several thousands of them in European 
and in Asiatic Turkey, was their imper- 
turbability, their quiet cheerfulness, and 
their good looks. The pity that charitable 
foreigners instinctively felt for them was 
in one sense really wasted. It was nat- 
ural to attribute to them a deep sense of 
bereavement. The tragedy of their lives 
seemed overpowering. But in talking 
with them you found almost no trace of 
mental suffering, of regret, no anguish 
of irretrievable loss. Of course a people 
as reserved as Muhammedans would be 
slow, even in distress, in letting a for- 
eigner know their real feelings, and get- 
ting at an alien state of mind thru an 
interpreter is always unsatisfactory. 
Consequently I was much strengthened 
in my own conclusions by the corrabora- 
tive statements of Greeks, Armenians, 
and even of English-speaking Turks. 
Like most Muhammedans, and like all 
Muhammedan Turks, these refugees live 
only in the present. What they feel 
strongly are the material wants of the 
present; food, clothing, fire. The past 
with all it held for them of contentment, 
of familiar surroundings, of recent dis- 
may and terror, is buried. Of what the 
future has in store for them seemingly 
they wonder not at all. 


Into the Universe, and why not knowing 
Nor whence, like water willy-nilly flow- 


ing; 
And out of it, as wind along the waste, 
I know not whither, willy-nilly blowing. 


It seemed very wonderful to me to find 
among these people the realization of 
what Islam means to them; to find Kis- 
met being lived open-eyed and with a 
smile; to meet the proof that a nation 
of nomadic Tartars has not changed in 
kind during all these centuries they have 
camped on European soil. As I have said 
before, these traits, especially thus seen, 
have a charm. Undoubtedly they have 
hindered the Osmanli, as they have hin- 
dered other nomads, from maintaining 
themselves permanently in established 
communities; unquestionably they have 
brought about his failure in competition 
with nations which systematically take 
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thought for the day after tomorrow. But 
they bring the Turk to some of the ele- 
mental experiences of life most becom- 
ingly. Because of them he “greets the 
unseen with a cheer” in battle or, smit- 
ten down by cholera, with an unfaltering 
prayer. And because of them he under- 
goes the “bludgeonings of chance,” pri- 
vation, loss, if not always with a joyful 
spirit, at least with rare fortitude and 
absense of outcry. There are ever so 
many things the matter with the Turk, 
but in distress there is something very 
thorobred about him “and the missis and 
the kid.” 

And what splendid women and chil- 
dren they were! When you thought of all 
they had been thru: of long flights over 
quagmire roads in open carts, of encamp- 
ments in rain and wind, of hunger and 
thirst, and then long journeys packed 
like cattle on transports or freight cars 
—the wonder was that any of them had 
survived to take up new lives. The chil- 
dren swarmed: cheeks like russet apples 
and big, untroubled, black eyes, very 
dirty, and very healthy. They represent- 
ed the survival of the superfit, little Jo- 
sephs and Josephines in their wadded 
coats of many colors, making a sunshine 
in cold bare halls and rooms, and taking 
the solemnity from dim mosques. Adver- 
sity had plucked away yashmaks from 
the patient faces of their shy mothers; 
rarely if ever before was so much Turk- 
ish femininity unveiled. But the revela- 
tion was also a great surprize. Not the 
soft faces of playthings confronted a 
new life of exile, but rather types like 
the women of Lombardy, strong, hardy, 
firmly drawn, colored as if by the sun 
and wind, deep-eyed, vital. 

As I saw thousands of these people 
continuing to thrive uncomplainingly un- 
der conditions which would have de- 
stroyed a steam-heated race it was diffi- 
cult to understand why they had to go 
or how a nation made of such stock could 
be decadent. 

In the hospitals and cholera camps I 
got in other ways the same unforgettable 
impression of the Turks which I heard 
in their sunset cheer and recognized 
among their lost women and children. 
There the soldiers who sauntered in and 
out of battle bore what they had to bear 
quietly or wandered on out of life unper- 
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plexed. They were like big children to 
care for, but they were men—patient, 
grateful, and unafraid—when it came to 
standing pain or dying. 

There was one soldier in the Tash- 
kishla hospital at Pera whom the Red 
Cross tried particularly hard to save. I 
tell his story because it seems very typ- 
ical. His regiment was one of those 
strangely unfit Anatolian levies of mid- 
dle-aged men and boys which the Turk- 
ish mobilization plans had thrown into 
Thrace, insufficiently officered or provis- 
ioned, to stop the pick of the Bulgars. 
He had been hit in the leg by a piece of 
shrapnel at Lule-Bourgas and _ the 
wound, which if properly treated in a 
field hospital might not have proved se- 
rious, had been allowed to go a week 
without any medical attendance. By some 
miracle he had got into the Tchatalja 
lines and had been sent from there on 
one of the hospital trains into the city. 

When the surgeon saw him he 
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shook his head, but the boy’s native 
vitality—he was only eighteen years 
old—pulled him thru blood poison- 
ing, and he hung on day after day, 
getting weaker and weaker from the 
slight internal hemorrhage of a wound 
that would not heal. Finally an opera- 
tion 'was performed in the forlorn 
hope of mending the frayed arteries 
and thus saving him. But he did not sur- 
vive it. The soldiers in the ward where 
he lay were in charge of an old Arme- 
nian nurse who spoke Turkish perfectly. 
She had had all the care of this boy and 
he, with the others, had grown accus- 
tomed to listen and look for her coming 
as the bright times in their long, dreary 
days of suffering. 

Just before he died he asked that the 
nurse be brought to him, and when she 
had come and knelt at his bedside he said 
to her softly, 

“IT go now,” and then, very faintly, “I 
shall listen for your footsteps.” 

New York City. 





The Last Fortress 


By Willard A. Wattles 


So you have come a-courting, boy, with bonnet in your hand 
And all the little juggler tricks that women understand; 
You swear your love is true, lad, and bend your knee so low; 
And tho I will not have you, sir, I cannot say you no. 


Go off and win your spurs, boy, and then come back to me; 
I’ll never take a lady’s page to tend the hearth with me. 
Now, don’t go to whimpering, but set your teeth and win; 
And when you come a-knocking next, mayhap I’ll let you in. 


I love a flashing rapier that glances in the sun, 

A bronzed and battle-sabered cheek that tells of ramparts won, 
A coal-black stallion’s ringing feet and straining nostrils wide, 
And strength to swing a battle-ax as fast and far we ride. 


There is no lady in the land, tho fair and proud she be, 

Who would be flattered by a boy, for all his courtesy; 

But if a knight-at-arms should come with sheltering blade and shield, 
There is no lady would not rise and feel her proud to yield. 


There is no lady rich and grand who would not leave her bower 
To share with love a soldier’s cloak and midnight’s darkest hour; 
So when you come from conquering, perhaps I may adore you 
Unless a fairer, bolder lad should win my heart before you. 


Amherst, Mass. 
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It is not enough that we have readers 
who find fault with our politics, our re- 
ligion and our literary taste, and who 
challenge the correctness of our geogra- 
phy, history and spelling, but we cannot 
even make a harmless remark on the 
relative weediness of weeds without be- 
ing contradicted by somebody who evi- 
dently has intimate personal acquaint- 
ance with that disreputable class of the 
vegetable kingdom. He wants, apparent- 
ly, to start a voting contest on the worst 
weed. Perhaps our readers will think that 
he has maligned crabgrass. Even witch- 
grass may have its admirers or at least 
defenders. 

But our correspondent is greatly mis- 
taken if he thinks that we are going to 
settle the question personally by weeding 
out his onion patch for him. Let every 
man tend to his own garden, said the 
philosopher. Nor do we contemplate go- 
ing into the business of cultivating 
Rumex acetosa, altho it may well be that 
such an occupation would pay better and 
be free from certain annoyances attach- 
ing to the editorial position. 

I have derived genuine pleasure and 
amusement from your editorial “Sorrel” in 
the August 14 number of THE INDEPEN- 
DENT: pleasure, for it is well written, and 
amusement that so good an editorial writer 
should class sorrel with witchgrass as 
a necessary and inevitable weed. I agree 
with you that witchgrass is facile princeps 
for cussedness among weeds, and in some 
soils inevitable. Sorrel, on the other hand, 
is only a symptom and easily eradicable 
without the use of the grasshook and hoe. 
Sorrel thrives only in new soil, or in soil 
that has been allowed to become too acid. 
An application of slaked lime for several 
seasons will absolutely banish it. If you 
insist on having your soil acid, set it out 
in the cultivated sorrel (Rumex acetosa), 
“sourgrass” or “grass,” as it is called by 
gardeners, which grows to a hight of twelve 
to sixteen inches with leaves two to three 
inches broad, and which sold at wholesale in 
Wallabout Market during May, June and 
July for from $1 to $1.50 a barrel. I am 
sure I do not know whether the revenue to 
be derived from the culture of the latter 
equals that you derive from fighting the 
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former and writing editorials about it, or 
not. Verb. sap. sat. 

In reality, I am writing this to record 
my vote for second place in cussedness 
among weeds in favor of summergrass or 
crabgrass. It is even now sending up its 
red spikes filled with seeds to torment the 
gardener next summer. I think all market 
gardeners in this vicinity will vote with me. 
Fortunately it does not flourish in all soils. 
If you will drop over here some day soon, 
I will set you to weeding a patch of small 
onions for sets next spring, and after an 
hour’s work I think you will vote with me. 

M. B. LAMBERT. 

Jamaica, New York. 


THE RECORD OF A PEN. 

In our issue of July 24, W. J. Ghent 
discussed and compared the various 
makes of fountain pens in the market. 
His remarks elicited a reply from a pen 
which had been in active service for half 
a century. 

It occurs to me that it may interest you 
to know that I am writing this with a gold 
pen point purchased of Sidney Rider in 
Providence, Rhode Island, in September, 
1863, and it has done all my writing as a 
busy high school and academy principal, a 
university professor and a pastor since its 
purchase. This includes seven books, about 
200 magazine articles and innumerable let- 
ters. In 1898 I wearied of using it as a dip 
omg and L. E. Waterman put it into one of 

is best fountain holders and it has worked 
perfectly since that time. I wonder if any 
gold pen has a better record? 
La Roy F. GRIFFIN. 
Westwood, Massachusetts. 


We wonder too. One of the New York 
papers has offered a prize to the com- 
muter who has traveled most miles in 
the course of his daily journeys to and 
from the city, and the total mileage of 
the competitors is being compared and 
computed. Such a competition might be 
held for fountain pens were any mathe- 
matician competent to calculate, for 
example, the number of miles this pen 
point has traveled in the busy hand of 
the Rev. Mr. Griffin. That it is in good 
workable condition in spite of the near- 
ness of its golden anniversary, we can 
see by the handwriting. What puzzles us 
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is not that the pen has worn so well, for 
iridium—if that was used so long ago— 
is about the hardest metal in the world, 
but how the owner kept it from the fate 
which overtakes our pens, that of being 
lost, strayed, stolen, or dropt nib down. 


SEX EDUCATION. 


That sex education is a live question 
now is shown by the large number of 
letters we received when we discussed 
the question recently. Almost all of our 
correspondents exprest their approval of 
our position and asked for further in- 
formation, but some see nothing but 
harm in the movement. We agree with 
the gentleman quoted below that the 
right sort of parent, such as no doubt 
he is, will be able to teach his children 
“what they should know and what they 
should not know,” as he quaintly puts it, 
better than the ordinary schoolteacher. 
But, unfortunately, very many parents 
fail to perform their duty in this re- 
spect, and in the meantime the children 
are not left in ignorance, tho that would 
be bad enough, but are receiving “sex 
education” of the most vicious character 
from vaudeville, comic opera, news- 
papers, billboards, picture postals, and 
private conversation with their school- 
mates. 


In your edition of July 10, 19138, an edi- 
torial on “Sex Education” attracted my at- 
tention. With all due respect, I think the 
article should have included only the first 
twenty lines, and from that I think the 
blue pencil should have been run thru the 
“worthy new movement.” 

I have lived a good many years and have 
been a fairly close observer of all human 
life in its many and varied phases and my 
opinion is that of all the wild, indiscreet 
and dangerous suggestions made in behalf 
of the human race, this idea of “Sex Educa- 
tion” is of the most vicious character. What 
can sane, educated and well-meaning people 
be thinking of? The world is growing better 
all the time and will continue if let alone 
on such subjects as this. Personally, I would 
prefer to handle the most violent explosives 
known and advocate it for others rather 
than fall into error on the question of “Sex 
Education.” If I can’t teach my children 
what they should know and what they 
should not know, and do it at the proper 
time, I certainly would not delegate it to 
the public school teachers or others, who 
may or may not have children, and the de- 
sire to “teach” this dangerous matter most 
likely comes from the latter class. “Building 
up barriers against temptation and avoid- 
ing the danger of exciting undue curiosity” 
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is all very well, but that certainly rightfully 
belongs to parents and not the public. Any 
intelligent person knows that of all curious 
things on earth children take first rank, so 
lead them into right channels (and only 
parents can do this) that their curiosity 
may find vent on healthy subjects and minds 
occupied in the world of matters they may 
know of to their benefit. Good healthy horse 
parental sense with “a word in season” will 
do the rest, and if it can’t be done that way, 
it can’t be done at all. I do not write this 
for publication, as I care not for notoriety, 
but I have strong notions on this subject 
and consider the stirring up and meddling 
on and in such questions most ill advised 
and tending only to great harm. 


GRAY-HEADS TO THE SCRAP-HEAP. 


The stress of modern life, the speed- 
ing-up process all along the line, has 
raised a question that is as old as hu- 
manity, yet, far older, for it is a diffi- 
culty that arises in the herd and pack 
as well as in the tribe and state. What 
shall be done with those who cannot keep 
up with the pace of the young and vigor- 
ous? Efficiency is the demand of the day, 
and a right worthy aim it is, but there 
is danger that in striving for it we may 
lose some of the higher virtues that 
mankind has been slowly acquiring. Now 
that we are in the midst of the process 
of the standardization of industry by the 
establishment of the minimum wage, the 
maximum day and the equitable output, 
we must see to it that some opportunity 
is given for those who cannot come up 
to the standard to use their labor for the 
benefit of society and of themselves. Old 
men, weak women and even children, 
when not absolutely incapacitated, should 
have some profitable employment pro- 
vided for them, under conditions that 
are neither arduous nor _ humiliat- 
ing. The highest efficiency in human so- 
ciety requires that a place of usefulness 
be found for every member of it. The 
poorest life is too valuable to be scrapt 
like a worn-out machine. Mercy and 
efficiency may find their harmony in jus- 
tice. Hence we do not agree with the pes- 
simistic conclusion of the letter which 
prompted these observations. 

In the journeys of certain Northwestern 
tribes of Indians ancient squaws and 
braves were given a supply of food for a 
purpose with which experience had ren- 
dered each familiar and left behind to be 


blotted out by solitude, starvation, wolves 
and buzzards. 
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A piteous ostracism; doomed to a linger- 
ing death by the surviving comrades of a 
lifetime, all family affections ignored, all 
services and all friendships forgotten, the 
pang of dissolution would prove a joy and 
a blessing compared with this sudden and 
complete rupture of all the ties that bind 
the individual to earth. 

The wounded wolf devoured by compan- 
ion members of the pack, in contrast, meets 
with a merciful fate. Other instances of 
the animal instinct, for the promotion of 
efficiency by Oslerization are to be seen in 
the banishment from the herd of the aged 
male bison, in the man-eating lion and tiger. 

In the search for increased efficiency, be- 
gotten in modern times by the practically 
universal worship of the dollar. Mammon 
and the golden calf, gray hair has come to 
be recognized as an unforgivable witness of 
industrial imbecility, and experience the 
invariable companion of advancing years, 
instead of being valued as common sense 
would require it to be, has become a handi- 
cap so great as to make the employment of 
its possessor, in the performance of tasks 
and duties for which his life work has fitted 
him, practically impossible. 

Nor does it matter how robust his frame 
or how rong his intellect, gray hair, 
which should be his glory, disqualifies him 
as a candidate for gainful occupations, un- 
less he has followed the advice in the works 
of Shakespeare, “Put money in thy purse.” 
So uniform is the operation of this disad- 
vantage and so efficient the team play by 
which it is enforced, that contenders for 
pennants in baseball leagues could gain 
valuable lessons from study of the subject. 
Aside from some who still cling desperately 
to some employment, the gray-haired man is 
left the lugubrious choice between selling 
papers, blacking boots, carrying sandwich 
signs, cleaning cuspidors, sawing wood, 
mowing lawns and collecting junk, and the 
living death of charity and dependence. 

The treatment of this unfortunate class 
of human beings by civilized society fur- 
nishes a vivid illustration of the survival of 
the animal law of self-preservation. Being a 
law of Nature it is hopeless to inveigh or 
rebel against it. Legislation cannot mend it. 
There is no remedy on earth’s side of the 
grave. 


THE NARROW TRAINING OF GIRLS. 


It is always a debatable question how 
much of the existing difference between 
the sexes in tastes and mentality is due 
to natural endowment or disposition and 
how much to different training. So many 
things once thought eminently character- 
istic of a particular sex have been shown 
to be purely artificial within the memory 
of all of us that we begin to suspect that 
most of the meaning attached to the ad- 
jectives “masculine” and “feminine” 
may be artificial. And what lofty theo- 
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ries, educational, vocational and political, 
have been built upon these two unstable 
foundation stones! Once Latin and Greek 
were thought to be peculiarly masculine 
studies which the weaker brained sex 
were incapable of mastering. Now in 
some of our Western universities a boy 
who goes in for the classics is likely to 
be called a “sissy” by his classmates on 
the science side. The same change is tak- 
ing place in the matter of bookkeeping, 
which both in school and in business is 
passing over to the opposite sex. A letter 


from an experienced teacher reminds us, . 


however, that there is still a disposition 
to rail off part of the world of human in- 
terests as unsuited to women: 


Thank you for the interesting article on 
“An Inventor of Information.” I differ with 
the conclusion that the interest of girls in 
public affairs does not develop so early as 
that of boys. Girls are stunted by false 
ideas in their homes. My experience may be 
interesting. I was a motherless girl and 
father and I were chums. Yet I was looked 
upon as masculine on that account. At high 
school I boarded with a private family and 
life at the table was not pleasant, many 
“cuts” and “digs” were received because I 
was studying physics and chemistry— 
“men’s studies.” That. was thirty years ago. 
Times have changed for the better. At my 
first position, a country school rebellion 
broke out when I insisted upon girls study- 
ing United States history and bookkeeping. 
Parents objected and the board would not 
sustain me. Only by weary tramps to homes 
and by tact with pupils, could I follow the 
prescribed course of study. “History and 
bookkeeping are all right for boys, but use- 
less for girls,” I was told. Mine host, who 
did wang kind things for me, talked things 
over with his son, but his daughter was told 
“Politics are men’s affairs.” He objected to 
his wife’s reading a newspaper. She had 
the county weekly, church paper and cook- 
book. He was fairly well-read and one of 
the leading men. 

At another position, no city paper was 
taken. Mine came in the afternoon and the 
outside was frequently “borrowed” before 
I reached home from school. When I ob- 
jected, the gentleman was surprized. He 
always gave me the fashion page and what 
did a woman want with political news? 

Girls are taught this at the present day 
and ridiculed if they read “boys’ books.” I 
have carefully examined many Sunday- 
school libraries. Under the head of girls’ 
books come E. P. Roe, Mary J. Holmes, Rosa 
Carey, Edna Lyall and sometimes Mrs. 
Southworth. All books for women. All love 
stories. With such mental food girls nat- 


urally consider a love affair the aim of life 
and become silly. 
Under the head of boys’ books is Seton- 
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Thompson, Miss Alcott and all stories about 
boys and girls that have little love making 
in them. The boys are given normal ideas 
of life and a love of nature. The abnormal 
amount of sentimentality given to girls is 
one reason of many unhappy marriages 
and worse. “A woman’s beautiful and un- 
questioning trust” sounds pretty but has 
wrecked lives. 
(Miss) S. CARPENTER. 


Lambertsville, New Jersey. 
CONCERNING CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


Whenever an editor publishes any- 
thing of a critical nature regarding ‘the 
Christian Science Church he is sure to 
receive immediately a letter contra- 
vening his statements. These com- 
munications are invariably couched in 
such courteous terms and written with 
such imperturbable good humor and 
toleration of the ignorance of the 
outside world as to be hardly recog- 
nizable as belonging to the _litera- 
ture of religious polemics, An excellent 
example of this new form of controver- 
sial writing comes to hand apropos of 
our remarks on Mrs. Stetson, and we 
regret that its length—two or three times 
that of the editorial criticized—pre- 
cludes us from publishing it in full: 


Your position upon the majority of sub- 
jects of which you treat is, I have observed, 
inclined to generosity, sanity, fair-minded- 
ness and tempered with the courtesy and 
courage implied by the title of your publi- 
cation, and it is therefore with more than a 
little surprize that I have read the editorial 
“A Projected Schism” in the issue of July 
10. So far as my personal observation goes, 
I have inclined to the opinion that you con- 
trive to make yourself conversant with the 
facts concerning any subject upon which 
you may elect to express an opinion, and 
the apparent lack of this provision in the 
instance I refer to is therefore the more as- 
tonishing, for this editorial is, I regret to 
say, so plainly based upon a mere ex parte 
statement as to be wholly lacking in the 
logical and relevant status requisite for 
such a publication as THE INDEPENDENT. 

With the initial paragraph of your edi- 
torial I have no quarrel. It is an expression 
of personal opinion to which all men are 
equally entitled, and if from the facts avail- 
able it seems to you that a “schism in the 
Church of the Christian Scientists” is due, 
one may but wonder at the reason for rais- 
ing a dust storm in a city street to the pro- 
portions of an area-wide tornado. In the 
second paragraph, however, there arises 
more of a debatable question, for in the 
direct assertion that the lady in question is. 
“the head of the cult in this city” there is 
positive mis-statement, if by that statement 
you mean that she is or was officially in the 
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position of holding such a post. I may state 
unequivocally, I think, that this lady, or any 
other person, other than Mary Baker Eddy, 
has never yet been endowed with the posi- 
tion of the head of any branch movement, 
and I hold to a very active doubt if such a 
situation can logically or even legally fall 
to any individual in a theocratic democracy 
where “headship” is such an elusive quan- 
tity, in a physical sense, and lest any one 
should quarrel or incline to cavil at my use 
of the term physical, I hasten to say that 
Christian Science owes allegiance solely to 
a principle and not to any person. } 

Regarding the easy assertion that it 
would be difficult to give any reason why 
this disciplined member—or rather former 
member, since she has been excommunicated 
after repeated warnings, some of them from 
Mrs. Eddy personally—should not under- 
stand Christian Science as well as any junta 
of mere men in Boston, it may be sufficient 
to point out that it was not her understand- 
ing particularly that was on trial, but her 
practise, and she was disciplined upon the 
standard that is set forth in the Manual 
of the Church, and by that alone. There 
was no question as to her mental poten- 
tialities. 

I may perhaps point out just here that 
these directors “happen” to have the ad- 
ministration of the estate of Mary Baker 
Eddy, because the testator so provided in 
her will, and a reference to that document, 
which is readily available, having been pub- 
lished quite recently, will indicate that the 
estate was left to the Mother Church, not 
in fee simple for its own use, but for the 
sole and exclusive purpose of spreading the 
cause of Christian Science thruout the 
world. 

And just here may I touch upon a point 
concerning which there is apparently much 
misapprehension? There is a disposition to 
believe first that there need be a “successor” 
to Mary Baker Eddy, and that granting the 
need, the directors have in some under- 
ground manner succeeded in placing them- 
selves in that position. Nothing but ignor- 
ance of the facts could justify any such 
assumption in either of its phases. To begin 
with, Mrs. Eddy requires and can have no 
successor. In 1866 she discovered the prin- 
ciple that underlies Christian Science, and 
she thereafter devoted the remaining forty- 
four years of her existence upon this plane 
to the elucidation and demonstration of 
that principle, and to its establishment, 
with the result that in the history of na- 
tions it is doubtful if there has ever been 
such a remarkable manifestation of the 
need for just such a work. The firm estab- 
lishment of over 1400 churches with mil- 
lions of adherents to the doctrines laid down 
attests at least the appeal made to suffer- 
ing humanity, and that discovery requires 
no further “succession.” Sir Isaac Newton 
past the way of all flesh, but I do not recall 
that there was any suggestion that he 
should have a successor to his discovery. 

CAMPBELL MACCULLOCH. 

New York City. 








John Bright: England’s Political 
Conscience 


Almost a generation has past since 
the death of John Bright, and people are 
beginning to forget the thrill of love and 
admiration that used to be aroused by 
the mere mention of his name. Several 
books have been written about this best 
beloved of English statesmen, and there 
are two or three volumes of his 
speeches, the best collections being those 
of Thorold Rogers and Barnett Smith. 
But until the appearance of Mr. Trevel- 
yan’s book* there was no worthy biogra- 
phy of the man who may well be char- 
acterized as the political conscience of 
the English people. Mr. Trevelyan had 
little or no personal knowledge of John 
Bright. He was only thirteen years of 
age when John Bright died, and for ten 
years before his death John Bright had 
been resting on his laurels rather than 
gathering new ones. But the traditions 
of Mr. Trevelyan’s family have counted 
for much in giving him a sympathetic 
understanding of the hero of the Corn 
Law agitation, and of the Crimean War. 
His father became a member of Parlia- 
ment in 1865, and was associated with 
Bright in the struggle for the second 
extension of the franchise; and Mr. G. T. 
Trevelyan was born into an atmosphere 
of Liberal politics and of historical 
knowledge. It would hardly have been 
possible to find a better biographer for 
John Bright. Mr. Trevelyan has followed 
the example of Morley’s Life of Cobden 
and comprest the story into one volume, 
and in this short compass he has suc- 
ceeded in painting a portrait which is as 
acceptable to the admirers of John 
Bright in the United States as it is to 
his fellow countrymen in England. 

It is a great merit in Mr. Trevelyan’s 
book that he enters so comprehendinglv 
into the life, the beliefs and the tradi- 
tions of the Society of Friends, in which 


“*The Life of John Bright. By George Macaulay 
Trevelyan. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
York. $4.50. 
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John Bright was born, and to which he 
was faithful thruout his life. No- 
where in English biography are the 
peculiar virtues and characteristics of 
the Friends more sympathetically recog- 
nized, and this understanding is neces- 
sary for a full rendering of John Bright’s 
character in its strength and its limita- 
tions. Bright’s sturdy honesty of thought 
and action, his disregard of persons, his 
consistent belief in democracy, and his 
power to stand alone against popular 
passion must all be counted as more or 
less due to his thoro grounding in the 
principles of the Society of Friends, to 
which may also be attributed the rigid- 
ity of his views and his inability ever 
to get his opponents’ point of view. 
The most important periods of John 
Bright’s political life were the fight 
against the Corn Laws, his  pro- 
test against the Crimean War, his 
advocacy of the cause of the North 
in the American Civil War, and 
his part in the fight for the enfran- 
chisement of the English workingman. 
Since the revival of protectionism in 
England thru Mr. Chamberlain’s move- 
ment of 1903, it has become the fashion 
to belittle the great work that was per- 
formed by the Anti-Corn Law League, 
and to represent Cobden and Bright as 
having been concerned only to get cheap 
food for their factory employees in order 
to be able to pay them lower wages. No 
one can read Mr. Trevelyan’s volume 
and persist in such a misunderstanding. 
Neither John Bright nor Richard Cobden 
went into the fight from any selfish mo- 
tive. Both were convinced that only thru 
free trade could England be rescued from 
the desperate position into which an un- 
scientific svstem of protection combined 
with a land monopoly in the hands of the 
aristocracy had plunged her. In the early 
forties, commerce was declining, indus- 
try was deprest, and the people were 
on the brink of starvation. Cobden and 
Bright were convinced that free trade 
would stimulate prosperity, and that 
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wages would rise, while the price of food 
would fall, and the course of events for 
the twenty years succeeding the repeal 
fully justified these contentions. The 
whole object of Corn Law legislation 
from the end of the Napoleonic Wars 
to 1840 was the protection of the rents 
of the great landowners—the protection 
of a land monopoly which put the lives 
and fortunes of the whole English na- 
tion at the mercy of a narrow aristoc- 
racy. It was the object of the League 
to break this monopoly by admitting 
freely the products of the soil from other 
countries. At the present time reformers 
are going a step further and are asking 
for the breaking up of the monopoly in 
the holding of the land itself. 

The Crimean War—by no calculation 
of the Radicals, but solely thru the mis- 
management and incapacity of the Gov- 
ernment, then still wholly aristocratic— 
marked a second stage in the process of 
freeing England from the grip of the 
land classes. It proved that gov- 
ernment by the aristocracy was not even 
efficient government in the special de- 
partment of war. In 1856 the Crimean 
War was highly popular. The nation was 
swept from its feet in a gust of popular 
passion similar to that which came over 
England again at the time of the Boer 
War in South Africa. It was a testing 
time for John Bright. The repeal of the 
Corn Laws and the prosperity which had 
followed had raised Cobden and Bright 
to the highest pinnacle of popularity, but 
no consideration of personal advantage 
could make these two statesmen approve 
or condone the Crimean War. John Bright 
opposed it on the grounds of both prin- 
ciple and policy. He opposed it because 
it was both wicked and foolish, and his 
speeches in Parliament and in the coun- 
try held up to the people the whole folly 
and wickedness of which the Government 
was guilty. At that moment he and Cob- 
den stood almost alone against the na- 
tion. In the press and in the country 
they were assailed with floods of abuse. 
They were “traitors”; they were “Rus- 
sians,” just as Lloyd George and Asquith 
were “Boers” in 1899 and ,1900. They 
were burnt in effigy; they were cari- 
catured and villified in the newspapers 
and abused in the halls that had been 
the scenes of their greatest oratorical 
triumphs. But when the war was over, 
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when its uselessness was recognized and 
its price had been paid, the teaching o: 
John Bright sank into the mind of the 
nation, and it was over forty years be- 
fore England was again tempted from 
the path of peace. And when the nation 
again took the war fever, it was the 
example of John Bright that strength- 
ened the men who dared to oppose the 
South African war, and that made them 
confident of ultimate triumph when the 
nation should return to its senses. 
John Bright’s part in preserving the 
peace with the United States during the 
critical time of the Civil War has been 
amply recognized by American histori- 
ans and by the American nation. Person- 
ally he was a sufferer from the war, and 
the fortunes of his family were brought 
to a low ebb during the cotton famine. 
He dwelt also among the chief sufferers 
—the operatives of the cotton mills and 
their families, and his hand was always 
outstretched in their aid. But personal 
sufferings affected the judgment neither 
of John Bright himself nor of the work- 
ing people of Lancashire, and while the 
aristocracy and the Government were in- 
clined to take the part of the South, the 
people and the people’s tribune were 
firm in their friendship to the North and 
in their hatred of slavery, which, with 
true instinct, they held to be the real 
issue between North and South. There 
was much in common between John 
Bright and President Lincoln. Posterity 
will undoubtedly give to Lincoln the 
higher place for constructive statesman- 
ship; for Bright was rather a critic than 
a builder. But as a leader of the people, 
who led because he believed in them 
and because he appealed to the highest 
and the best of which they were capable, 
John Bright came nearer to Lincoln than 
to any contemporary Englishman. In 
oratory also there was much in common 
between the two men. The simple biblical 
diction, the well-balanced sentences, the 
power of emotion kept under stern re- 
straint, the complete absence of sophis- 
try, and of intricate logical detail or bal- 
ances, characterized the speeches of 
both; and it is curious coincidence, 
rather than any borrowing of Bright 
from Lincoln, that both men used the 
simile of the Cave of Adullam to de 
scribe a movement of discontented poli- 
tical opposition. One can imagine what 
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it would have meant to President Lin- 
coln, if he had had John Bright as a 
member of his cabinet during the troub- 
lous years from 1861 to 1865. Yet prob- 
ably Bright was of more use to the 
American nation addressing the House 
of Commons or teaching the Lancashire 
operatives to respect the struggle of the 
North than he would have been holding 
up the hands of the American President 
at Washington. 

The great achievement of John 
Bright’s life after the end of the Ameri- 
can Civil War was the extension of the 
franchise to the working classes. The 
first extension in 1867*was largely due 
to the success of democracy in the United 
States, as shown in the triumph of the 
North, and to the wisdom and forbear- 
ance shown by the starving operatives 
during the cotton famine. The second 
extension in 1884 was not Bright’s own 
fight. By that time he was no longer 
able to take a very active part in poli- 
tics; but it was the fruition of his teach- 
ings and the logical completion of the 
work which he had done so much to pro- 
mote. His opposition to Home Rule for 
Ireland and his parting with Gladstone, 
under whose. banner he had fought so 
bravely, clouded the last years of his life; 
but Mr. Trevelyan brings out in his bi- 
ography how true a friend Bright had 
been to Ireland in the days before the 
disestablishment of the Anglican Church 
there and before Irish tenants had ob- 
tained any degree of justice in their long 
contest with the landlords. John Bright 
must not be judged either by English- 
men or Irishmen by the line he took on 
these later-day questions. It is to the 
achievements of his full manhood that 
we must look to take the measure of one 
of the noblest men who ever had a share 
in English politics. 


Bebel 


The path of the Socialist would be 
much smoother if it were not for the 
other Socialists. Herr Bebel, whose death 
we recorded last week, in telling the 
story' of his political career up to the 
time of Bismarck’s anti-Socialist laws, 
devotes fully as much space to his foes 
within the party as to those without. 





1My Life. By August Bebel. University ‘ef Chicago 
Press. $2. 
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Bebel is quite frank about these quarrels 
and lives them over again with consid- 
erable gusto in his narrative. The rivalry 
between Lassalle’s General German La- 
bor Union and the Social-Democratic 
Labor party divided the Socialist forces 
in Germany till 1875 and even led to 
open violence at times. There was also 
not a little friction between the local 
German organization and the “Interna- 
tional,” and even Bebel and Liebknecht, 
who remained thruout members of the 
same wing of the same party, did not 
always see eye to eye. It was only in 
self-defense against the repressive ac- 
tion of the Government that the party 
dropt their differences for awhile. 

Bebel devotes about an equal amount 
of attention to his career in the Reich- 
stag and his experiences in prison, for, 
by opposing the Franco-Prussian War, 
Bebel had made himself very unpopular 
with the ministry and he was one of the 
first of his party to undergo prosecution 
on political grounds. He took his impris- 
onments quite philosophically and claims 
that they were an aid to his health as a 
compulsory rest cure quite as much as 
they were an aid to his popularity with 
his constituents and the progress of the 
cause for which he suffered. The chap- 
ters on his experiences in the Reichstag 
are interesting, not only as giving his 
views on the issues of that critical peri- 
od, but because of the sketches of im- 
portant individuals from Bismarck down. 
The manner of the book is chatty and en- 
gaging and reveals much of the author’s 
personality, altho the narrative itself is 
altogether objective and political. 


Syndicalism and Sabotage 


The best exposition of syndicalism and 
its allied subjects is John Spargo’s Syndi- 
calism, Industrial Unionism and Socialism 
(Huebsch, $1.25). It is a careful piece of 
work, dealing, from the orthodox Socialist 
standpoint, with the origin, methods and 
philosophy of syndicalism and its relation 
to Socialism. Necessarily the author has a 
good deal to say about sabotage, which he 
unhesitatingly condemns, and about the 
general strike, the practicability of which, 
under certain conditions, he concedes. He is 
studiously fair in his explanation of syndi- 
calism, tho, of course, he does not fail to 
note its many crudities and contradictions. 
Its fundamentally anti-Socialist character 
is clearly pointed out by him, and he strong- 
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ly emphasizes his conclusion that Socialism 
can afford no compromise whatever with 
this revival of utopian communist-anarch- 
ism. A number of valuable documents are 
included in the appendix, and there is also 
a helpful bibliography of references to the 
literature on the subject. 

While Mr. Spargo talks to a Socialist or 
semi-Socialist audience, John Graham 
Brooks, in his American Syndicalism—T he 
I. W. W. (Macmillan, $1.50), addresses that 
larger audience of interested persons in 
every walk of life who want to know what 
all this strange controversy is about. He 
must, therefore, deal in a more elementary 
way with his subject and at the same time 
include a greater scope of related matters. 
His task is admirably performed. He inter- 
prets and explains, and he draws the data 
for his exposition from a wide range of 
reading and experience. The general reader 
—that is, the reader not specially docu- 
mented in Socialist controversy—will find 
no better exposition of the so-called revolu- 
tionary philosophy in all its phases than 
this one of Mr. Brooks’s. 

Sabotage, by Emile Pouget (Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., 50 cents), is translated by 
Arturo M. Giovannitti, who also supplies 
an introduction. It professes to give, in the 
words of both the writer and the translator, 
a specific and perhaps authoritative defini- 
tion of sabotage. Both introduction and 
main text voice a somewhat rhapsodical 
glorification of these furtive practises as 
the means of emancipating the working 
class. It is an interesting work, tho it will 
probably have a greater interest as a his- 
torical document a half century from now. 

In The Trial of a New Society (Cleve- 
land: I. W. W. Publishing Bureau, 75 
cents) Justus Ebert occupies 160 pages 
with an interpretative history of the Law- 
rence strike and the I. W. W. connection 
with it. Recalling that the “capitalists” in 
that strike were not above planting dyna- 
mite and bringing false charges against the 
workers who were out, he puts much crude 
sarcasm in the book; but there is also con- 
viction that the cause of industrial democ- 
racy is right, and being right must suc- 
ceed. The progress of the strike is followed 
step by step to its successful conclusion in 
the release from prison of Ettor, who had 
been jailed with the poet Giovanniti on a 
trumped-up charge of inciting to murder. 

All the personalities that have attained 
newspaper prominence in connection with 
American syndicalism and the I. W. W. 
with the possible exception of his own, re- 
ceive from André Tridon in his book, The 
New Unionism (Huebsch, $1), each his con- 
cise notice. 
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Mr. Tridon does comparatively little of 
the writing himself, but exposes his theme 
by carefully selected quotations from ex- 
ponents of the industrial revolution in ev- 
ery major country of the world. With his 
own hand, however, he has threaded these 
selections in such wise as to make very easy 
reading. Sabotage is given a chapter, and 
perhaps as good a chapter as has been given 
that interesting subject. The chapter on the 
so-called intellectual class and the privileges 
it holds, which the New Unionists claim it 
has no right to, will amuse the people who 
never have had to struggle for a living, 
because of ancestral shrewdness in invest- 
ment. 

The book is a history of an important 
movement and is not, at least not directly, 
an argument for the movement. 


The Southland of North America 


Mr. George Palmer Putnam’s Southland 
of North America is an interesting, viva- 
cious, clear-sighted account of “rambles and 
observations in Central America during the 
year 1912,” claiming to be no more than it 
is. (Putnam. $2.50.) It is not an attempt 
at a careful philosophic study of political 
and social and economic problems. It is a 
very pleasant, intelligent, instructive story 
of journeys along the West Coast, to four 
of the capitals, and across two of the Cen- 
tral American republics. Mr. Putnam’s 
book entices one to follow him, and it per- 
forms a valuable service in bringing home 
in entertaining and sensible fashion the 
present day problems of these little states 
which are to be of increasing concern to us. 


Leading American Inventors 


A contribution to the Holt series of 
American biographies, prepared with ex- 
traordinary care as to facts, and with re- 
markable painstaking in acquiring new and 
authentic information from original sources 
is George Iles’s Leading American Inven- 
tors ($1.75). It may thus be deemed a 
standard work of reference as well as an 
entertaining book to read. Here are chroni- 
cled the labors and characteristics of twelve 
of the men who have been foremost in plac- 
ing the United States in the van of me- 
chanical progress. The subjects—all of 
whom have past away—are John Stev- 
ens, who made practical the screw-propeller, 
and devised the sectional boiler; his son, 
Robert, who designed the T-rail and much 
else for railroads and for engineers; Robert 
Fulton, the steamboat man and designer of 
torpedoes; Ericsson with his “Novelty loco- 
motive,” his “Monitor,” and his caloric en- 
gine; Whitney, with his cotton gin; Blanch- 
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ard, with his lathe for turning irregular 
objects, as boot lasts and gunstocks; Mc- 
Cormick, with his reaper; Howe, with his 
sewing machine, and Charles Goodyear, 
who produced vulcanized rubber. Finally 
there are described four inventors who 
busied themselves in the wide field of writ- 
ing and printing: Morse, with his electric 
telegraph; Tilghman, who cheapened paper 
by deriving it from wood; Sholes, who built 
a typewriter, and Merganthaler, inventor 
of the linotype machine. 


Letters and Character Sketches 


Sir Richard Temple was a conservative 
by temperament and conviction, and in 


the volume of Letters and Character 
Sketches from the House of Com- 
mons (Dutton, $3.50), edited by his 


son, his bias is strongly in evidence. The 
Radicals, the Irish, the Welsh and the La- 
bor men are a pestiferous and annoying 
swarm of outsiders, not to be accorded the 
respect and attention that he allows him- 
self to feel for the regular Liberal party to 
which he was in opposition, but rather to 
be regarded as troublesome mosquitoes and 
represt without ceremony. In spite, how- 
over, of Sir Richard Temple’s lack of under- 
standing of the modern trend of civilization 
and his characterizations of the beginnings 
of social legislation, such as now engaging 
the attention of all the great countries, as 
“communistic trash” and “sentimental er- 
ror,” the volume is well worth reading. It 
gives a most living picture of Parliament 
at work, and a student would get an ad- 
mirable idea of the life and activities of the 
British Parliament from its pages. 


The White Man’s Destiny 


Sir Harry Johnson’s little volume on 
Common Sense in Foreign Policy (Dutton, 
$1.25) is written primarily for English 
readers and is thoroly English in its point 
of view. The author is in complete sympathy 
with the new demand of the nations that 
they be allowed a say in regard to the for- 
eign politics of their Government; and the 
book is aimed to give a clear and graphic 
view of just how the British Empire stands 
with regard to all the other Powers, and 
what are the general lines that have so far 
been followed in the expansion of the Em- 
pire. The book is, however, almost equally 
useful for Americans; for it gives, in the 
most readable and concise form yet extant, 
the actual position of each of the great 
Powers, both as regards actual colonial 
possessions and territorial ambitions. The 
maps show at a glance how each continent 
is divided up among the ruling nations, and 
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a study of the maps alone would explain 
many of the ambitions and aspirations of 
British, French and German Imperialists. 
Sir H. Johnson is a believer in the white 
man’s destiny as the ruler and civilizer of 
the world; but he strikes a high note in 
regard to the duties and responsibility of 
the Christian overlords of subject nation- 
alities. World-wide empire, he asserts, can- 
not be permanent if it is associated with 
selfishness, with Chinese walls of tariff, 
with race-hatreds, race-exclusiveness, snob- 
bishness or injustice, nor with the perpe- 
tration of such stupidity as the destruction 
of fauna and flora. With such high aims 
and guided by the same code of justice, pity 
and reasonable unselfishness, he looks for- 
ward to the time when wars among the 
white races will cease, and when “we shall 
reserve our armaments for constraining 
the recalcitrant nations to keep the peace, 
and finally devote all our fierceness, all our 
courage, vigor and ingeniousness to attack- 
ing and subduing to our will the forces of 
nature.” Probably one of the strongest 
forces on the side of a nobler foreign policy 
would be a better training of the democra- 
cies of the world in the geography and his- 
tory of empire, a training to which this 
volume is a valuable contribution. 


In Byways of Scottish History 


The most interesting of the collection of 
essays that Mr. Barbé has published under 
the title of In Byways of Scottish History 
(Scribner, $3) is the one on the “Long 
Tail Myth.” In this Mr. Barbé analyzes the 
origin and relates the history of the long 
persistent tradition that Englishmen had 
tails of which they were mortally ashamed. 
The myth dates back at least to the thir- 
teenth century, and the epithet of tailards 
was a common reproach hurled at English- 
men by their French and Scottish adversa- 
ries. Slowly the area of the tailed men con- 
tracted, until in the sixteenth century only 
the men of Kent were supposed to be en- 
dowed with these useless appendages. The 
widespread nature of the belief in the tails 
of Englishmen is shown by quotations gath- 
ered from medieval French and Scotch 
writings. Besides the “Long Tail Myth,” 
Mr. Barbé includes in this volume a series 
of sketches of Mary, Queen of Scots, and 
her attendants. In one of these he discusses 
the authorship of Mary Stuart’s song, 
which was foisted on the public, according 
to Mr. Barbé. by Brantéme, the real author. 
Stories connected with various localities 
compose the remainder of the volume. Mr. 
Barbé’s stories are well authenticated, and 
form a pleasant addition to Scottish history. 
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Fifty Years Ago 


From@be Independent,September 3, 
THE WAR 


It is a noteworthy feature in the present 
conjuncture, that if the slaveholders should 
gain independence by an alliance with 
Louis Napoleon, they will sacrifice all those 
magnificent dreams of a great tropical em- 
pire. For they will either be shut in on the 
south by the Empire of Mexico, or they 
will have to become a part of it. 


1863. 


A MILITARY JOKE 


A lieutenant whom Col. Serrell ordered 
into the marsh where Gen. Gillmore was 
going to plant the “swamp angel” whose 
messages flew so unpleasantly into Charles- 
ton, said that he “could not do it—the mud 
was too deep.” Col. Serrell ordered him 
to try. He did so, and the lieutenant re- 
turned with his men covered with mud, and 
said: 

“Colonel, the mud 
heads; I can’t do it.” 

The colonel insisted, and told the lieu- 
tenant to make a requisition for anything 
that was necessary for the safe passage of 
the swamp. The lieutenant made his requi- 
sition in writing, and on the spot. It was as 
follows: “I want twenty men, eighteen feet 
long, to cross a swamp fifteen deep.” 


is over my men’s 


Pebbles 


“Do I understand that the home team 
won by default?” asked the visitor in the 
outer office. 

“Yes; by de fault of de home pitcher,” 
explained the office boy.— Buffalo Express. 


“You can’t judge by appearances.” 

“What are you getting at now?” 

“Because a man tips the waiter is no 
sign that he would rock the boat.”—Detroit 
Free Press. 


“My wife will know I drank too much 
at the banquet.” 

“Why, you are walking straight enough.” 

“But look at the bum umbrella I picked 
out.”—Pittsburgh Post. 


A dressmaker’s comment on old ocean:— 
A watery stuff that, ruffled by the air’s 
pursuing touch, curls like a hem along the 
bias beach, and is fettered on its selvage 
by the foam —Life. 


“There are some bodies of water they 
call bights, are there not?” 

“Ves, ” 

“Then I should think the bights were the 
most appropriate places for the barks.”— 
Baltimore American, 


PEBBLES 
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“Is Dobbs egotistical?” 

“Yes, indeed. Why, every time he stands 
on a street corner he thinks he’s in public 
life."—Birmingham Age-Herald. 


THE UNSPOILED PICTURE. 
Behold the moving picture shows, 
The pantomimic plays; 
Their fascination on me grows, 
With joy I sit and gaze. 


I like them—Oh! so much—hbecause 
When dead an actor falls 
He can’t revive amid applause 
And take six curtain calls. 
—New York Sun. 


Landlady—I’m very particular about hav- 
ing things clean, but the ladies and gentle- 
men must excuse me this once for forgetting 
to wash my hands .before waiting on the 
table. I never thought of it till the soup 
was in the wash-basin.—Fliegende Blitter. 


He was new to a certain railway run in 
Wales—this guard. Came a station which 
rejoiced in the appalling name Llanfair- 
fechanpwllgyllgogerych. 

For a few moments he stood looking at 
the signboard in mute helplessness. Then, 
pointing to the board, and waving his other 
arm toward the carriages, he bellowed: 

“If there’s anybody there for here, this 
is it.’—Evening Post. 


HIS PENANCE. 


He loved to dive, and he loved to swim, 
And he loved in the tide to play; 
Then what in the world was the matter with 
him, 
That he sat in the sands all day? 


He sat by the girl whose bathing suit, 
Whose cap and whose shoes were dry; 
And she would have thought him a perfect 

brute 
If he hadn’t—so that was why! 
—M.S. Bridges, in Judge. 


Patrick was visiting an office where they 
book families that want to move West and 
work on farms. 

“How many in the family?” asked the 
clerk. 

“Three,” said Pat. “The old woman, the 
kid and meself.” 

“Profession?” 

“T’m a driver.” 

“Sex of child?” 

“He’s a boy—eight months old.” 

“Profession?” 

Pat’s eyes opened. 

“Of the boy?” he exclaimed. 

“Yep,” said the clerk, who was unwind- 
ing his red tape automatically. 

“Bachelor,” said Pat.—Evening Post, 








—— 
CO % egies Set 


The Oldest Story of the Creation 


The Museum Journal of the University 
of Pennsylvania properly devotes great at- 
tention to the decipherment of the great 
collection of tablets brought from Nippur 
in the expeditions of the university. It is 
an immense labor to clean the tablets and 
put together the multitude of fragments. 
Since Professor Hilprecht has retired to 
Germany, and Professor Clay has taken a 
professorship in Yale, a considerable part 
of the labor of decipherment has fallen the 
last year on Dr. Arno Poebel, a young Ger- 
man scholar, who is particularly interested 
in the old Sumerian texts, the language of 
which was to the Babylonian scholars a 
literary tongue, much as Latin is to us. 
Among the fragments he has keen fortu- 
nate to find a portion of a large tablet, prob- 
ably the second of three tablets which gave 
the history of the world; the first contain- 
ing the origin of the gods, and the victory 
of the younger gods over the gods of prime- 
val chaos; the second tablet tells of the 
creation of the world and of the Deluge; 
while the third gives the list and history of 
the Babylonian kings. Dr. Poebel gives the 
abstract of them in Vol. IV, No. 1, of the 
Museum Journal. 

Babylonian accounts of the creation of 
the world and of the Deluge have previously 
been found and are familiar to scholars. 
This last one reported by Dr. Poebel is of 
special interest as it is far the oldest known, 
about 2500 B. C. and in the old Sumerian 
language. It would appear that in the por- 
tion of this second tablet which is not pre- 
served the account was given of the crea- 
tion of mankind, for the preserved portion 
begins with the statement that “after Enlil 
[Bel], Enki [Ea] and Ninharsagga [the 
goddess Belit] had created the black-head- 
ed people [that is, mankind], they called 
into being in a fine fashion the animals, the 
four-legged of the field.” It was previously 
not known what gods were believed by the 
ancient Babylonians to have created man- 
kind. Here we learn that they were the two 
gods and the goddess. According to Berosus, 
Bel cut off his own head and the other gods 
made man from the blood mixt with earth. 
Drg Poebel conjectures that Ea, god of 
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wisdom, devised the plan of making man 
and that the goddess made the image of 
clay mixt with the blood which gave it life 
and_ intelligence. We have here, also, the 
first account of the making of animals, but, 
unlike the Genesis story, they were made 
after and not before man. 

The fragment of the second of the six 
columns gives a list of the cities assigned 
to the worship of the several gods, while 
the remaining columns tell the broken story 
of the Deluge. It is a different story from 
that discovered by George Smith many 
years ago; and the name of the hero of the 
Deluge is not that familiar in the records 
previously known, which was Hasisadra, 
called Xisuthrus by Berosus. We are here 
told that “at this time Ziugiddu was king, 
a priest of Enki. Daily and constantly was 
he in the service of his god.” In order to 
requite him for his piety Enki informs him 
that at the request of Enlil it had been re- 
solved “in the council of the gods to destroy 
the seed of mankind,” whereupon Ziugiddu, 
as we gather was told on the lost fragment, 
built a big boat for his family and various ° 
animals. The fragment continues, that for 
seven days and seven nights a rainstorm 
raged thru the land, and the flood of waters 
bore the boat away; but on the eighth the 
sun reappeared and Ziugiddu sacrificed an 
ox and a sheep. The fragment of the last 
column finds him worshiping before Enlil, 
whose anger is abated, for he says: “Life 
like that of a god I give him,” and “an 
eternal soul like that of a god I create for 
him.” Thus the hero of the Deluge becomes 
a god, as he does in the Gilgamesh legend 
which tells us how Gilgamesh, seeking im- 
mortality, visited Hasisadra to learn how 
he had gained his home with the gods after 
escaping the Deluge. 

If the whole of this tablet had been pre- 
served it would have been of the greatest 
interest to scholars of the earliest legendary 
faiths, and particularly to students of the 
stories of Genesis; for it has come down to 
us from about the time of Abraham, and we 
do not know how much earlier the myth 
originated. The two other tablets, of which 
Dr. Poebel has recovered fragments, give 
names of legendary kings who lived after 
the Deluge, and whose reigns were as long 

















ADDING TO AGRICULTURE 


as the lives of the patriarchs before the 
Flood told of in Genesis, Etana is said to 
have ruled 625 years; another, called the 
“Scorpion,” 840 years, and Lugalbanda, of 
Erech, 1200 years. Thus the latter’s reign 
exceeds Methuselah’s life of 969 years. It 
was Lugalbanda who, when the Zu Bird 
stole the tablets of destiny from Enlil, as a 
shepherd recovered them when all the gods 
were afraid, as the tablets of destiny gave 
full power to the holder, and who returned 
them to Enlil. For this service he was made 
king for 1200 years, and then became a 
god. 


Adding to Our Agricultural Repertory 


The press as a rule is making a good 
deal of the fact that the Department of Ag- 
riculture, while making a study of our na- 
tional wild lands, happened upon not less 
than one hundred and twenty-five entirely 
new species of plants. This would mean very 
little to the people, only for the fact that 
it is out of our wild and previously unknown 
plants that we are getting our best forage 
and food. Add to this that the Agricultural 
Department has for the last twelve years 
been scouring the whole world for plants 
and animals of permanent value to the 
United States, and that the list already 
includes over thirty thousand for testing. 
Ten thousand land owners are carrying 
on the investigation, all the way from 
Oregon to Florida. The dasheen_is only one 
of the new vegetables ‘with a certain fixt 
value determined. The petsai is another, 
from China, that has stept in ahead of all 
that large but valuable list that we call 
greens. The men who are making these 
investigations, that is in the way of collect- 
ing, are trained botanists, and they are 
training our farmers in the botanic art, 
needed to bring a horticulturist up to his 
highest valuation. 

We need to know the grazing value of 
every acre of national forest land, and 
then to determine the special value of ev- 
ery plant for different kinds of stock. Cas- 
sava, which was valued only for its rela- 
tions to human beings, proves to be one of 
the most wonderful plants for the whole 
range of animals as well, from hens to 
horses. Some areas have been found which 
closely localized grazing plants; but where 
a shrub or grass will not do well in an ad- 
jacent territory, it often will in a distant 
locality. At present Florida is being revo- 
lutionized by the acquisition of two new 
grasses from South Africa, the natal and 
the rhodes—both of which are more impor- 
tant in their adopted home than in the 
Africa they came from. The velvet bean 
and the kudzu vine which furnish a quan- 
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tity of fodder ahead of alfalfa in the North- 
ern states, and surpass both timothy grass 
and blue grass in the Middle States, illus- 
trate farther what may be looked for. The 
natal grass can be mowed every third 
month on high lands, and is in all ways a 
superior fodder or hay. The rhodes grass 
will equal this record, on low and moist 
land. We doubt if there is a want of any 
sort to make any section wealthy and the 
abode of comfort, that nature will not sup- 
ply. It is very probable that among the one 
hundred and twenty-five new American, 
plants at least twenty-five will prove of 
immediate agricultural value. So far as our 
present experience goes, it seems likely 
that every plant on the globe will ulti- 
mately be found to fit in to the general 
domesticity of human homes. 


Flameless Gas Heating 


Prof. W. A. Bone, F.R.S., Livesay pro- 
fessor of coal, gas and fuel industries at 
Leeds University, has invented a new meth- 
od of gas heating without flame which he 
believes may work a revolution in fuel 
economy. The new process has already been 
put into practical operation at Leeds. 

Hot surfaces promote the combustion of 
gases in contact with them, and on this 
property the process is based. An explosive 
mixture of gas and air in proportions for 
complete combustion or with the air in 
slight excess, is caused to burn without 
flame in contact with the surface of a red- 
hot porous solid, such as a block of par- 
ticles of firebrick bound together by some 
suitable means. 

The new process, in the form of “dia- 
phragm heating,” may be used for cooking 
purposes, such as grilling, roasting and 
toasting. A porous diaphragm is mounted 
in a casting with a chamber for introducing 
gas at the back. The front of the diaphragm 
remains uncovered. The gas, under slight 
pressure, is made to flow thru the porous 
diaphragm and is ignited as it issues at the 
front surface, giving a white flame. 

In flowing the gas is gradually mixt 
with air until the proportion for complete 
combustion is obtained. The white flame 
diminishes in size and loses its white color. 
Then it turns back to the surface of the 
diaphragm, which soon becomes red _ hot. 
All signs of flame disappear, and there re- 
mains a glowing surface, without flame, 
from which radiates general heat. 

The diaphragm may be kept at tempera- 
tures up to about 1500° F., according to the 
rate of supply of gas. 

In addition to “diaphragm heating” the 
process is adaptable to the heating of fur- 
naces, the raising of steam in multi-tubylar 
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boilers, and the melting of metals, such as, 
for instance, type metal for newspaper pur- 
poses. 

A variety of combustible gases other than 
coal gas can be used in the process. Pro- 
fessor Bone states that his invention is 
economical and easy to control. 


The Paradox of “Drafts” 


When Noah Webster was a little boy his 
mother, like all fond mothers of the time, 
carefully coddled him against night air, 
dampness, wet feet, drafts and exposure. 
Nevertheless Noah ultimately reached man’s 
estate in pretty fair health, for a book- 
worm. He even amounted to something 
worth while. 

Among his works there was one best 
seller which was so popular that it finds a 
good market even yet. In Chapter D, of the 
unabridged edition of this little handbook, 
you will find that the droll author perpe- 
trated a rather cruel joke on us housebred 
sanitarians. A draft, he declared, is— 

Well, now, without looking it up, just 
what is a draft, anyhow? Some vague ca- 
lamity that strikes you shortly prior to a 
slight indisposition? An evil miasm blowing 
thru the keyhole to produce an abcess in 
the housemaid’s ear? Or is it merely the 
thing you are to avoid in the pursuit of 
ventilation? 

Let Dr. Webster clear the atmosphere 
with his version of draft: “Draught—A 
confined current of air; the drawing or 
moving of air.” Any movement of air in- 
doors is a draft, is it not? Certainly. Now 
we know what we are talking about. The 
problem before use is to ventilate a room 
and at the same time exclude all drafts. 
That is what the doctor orders, you know. 

Ventilate—that’s another word we must 
look up, in order to be sure of our premises. 
What is ventilation? The free passage of 
air—why how are you going to have a free 
passage of air thru the room without mov- 
ing the air? Ventilate freely, but avoid 
drafts! Wouldn’t that worry a wizard! 

As a matter of cold, unromantic science, 
ventilation requires a draft. The more 
drafts, the more thoro the ventilation. If 
there were no drafts in the house we should 
all suffocate. Why, our very indoor lives de- 
pend upon drafts! 

If that is the case, we must not try to ex- 
clude drafts from the living rooms. No in- 
deed, they are harbingers of health. Of 
course, when they feel uncomfortable— 
physically, not mentally uncomfortable— 
we should either add sufficient clothing to 
keep us warm or change our position in the 
room. By no means should we exclude the 
drafts, for that would mean inadequate 
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ventilation; and there is nothing more 
agreeable to the germs of the Indoor Plague 
(the common “cold”) than a dark, unven- 
tilated, artificially heated room. 

The dependable guide to follow in this 
matter of dodging drafts and “inclement” 
weather conditions is the first rule of per- 
sonal hygiene, namely, Whatever is physi- 
cally, not mentally, uncomfortable is un- 
healthful. A draft which does not actually 
make you chilly or shivery is a negligible 
incident of daily life. Wet feet, dampness, 
weather changes and exposure which cause 
no physical discomfort (but only worry) 
are certainly not factors of the catching 
“cold.” 

It is mentally and physically uncomforta- 
ble to be sneezed at by a person with a fresh 
“cold.” Dodge these fresh ones, and sit con- 
fidently in the coldest draft of pure air you 
can find, if you would avoid “taking cold.” 

WILLIAM Brapy, M.D. 


Rustproof Copper-Steel 


The rusting of iron and steel is a prob- 
lem of enormous importance to the world 
and many are the theories to account for it. 
Remedies without number have been tried, 
ranging from attempts to put iron in the 
“passive” state to covering with a continu- 
ous film of metal or paint. 

One of the most promising methods for 
rust prevention now comes, suitably enough, 
from Pittsburgh, the Iron City. D. M. Buck 
has made an elaborate series of tests with 
steels containing varying amounts of cop- 
per and the results seem to indicate that 
about two-tenths of one per cent copper 
alloyed with the steel has enormous power 
to prevent rusting. A considerable number 
of sheets of nearly pure iron, ordinary 
Bessemer and openhearth steels and the 
copper steels were attached to a large frame 
as a roof and exposed to the weather for 
a year and a half. One roof was put up in 
the Pennsylvania coke regions where iron 
corrodes very fast because of the sulfur 
oxides in the air, another roof was set up 
on the sea coast where the salt spray has a 
strongly corrosive effect, and a third roof 
was placed in pure country air. 

The results were startling. In the coke 
regions the ordinary iron and steel sheets 
which were, of course, unprotected by paint 
corroded to pieces in a year or less, while 
the steels containing about two-tenths per 
cent copper were in good condition. The 
small amount of oxide on the copper steels 
was darker and much more adherent than 
that on the other samples. 

Other chemists have experimented with 
alloys of various metals and iron, but the 
copper steel combination is the best and de- 
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mands so little copper that the extra ex- 
pense is not great. Cobalt and nickel in 
steels also prevent rusting to a marked 
extent, but about three per cent is required 
and the expense is prohibitive. Where nickel 
steel is made for the sake of the additional 
strength obtained the rustproof properties 
are clear gain. Arsenic checks rusting as 
does tin, but either metal weakens the steel, 
makes it brittle. 

In this connection it is worth nothing 
that careful tests show that. in the main, 
basic paints inhibit rusting while lampblack 
or gravhite accelerate it. It is unfortunate 
that white lead and zinc white do not stand 
the weather as well as graphite paints, so 
the best practise is to apply a basic prim- 
ing coat using white lead or zinc white or 
red lead, then a second coat of a mixture of 
such a paint and a little lampblack. After 
this has. dried well a finishing coat of lamp- 
black or graphite will complete the work. 
The last coat resists weathering and the 
prime coat inhibits corrosion. 


Concrete Curves and Cubes 


It is worth while to get a glimpse at the 
work of a Western architect who has de- 
liberately limited himself to the cube, the 
hemisphere, the rectangle and the segment 
of a circle in developing a style of archi- 
tecture that is not only unique but beautiful 
in its simplicity. Perhaps it is the American 
architecture so long looked for and not 
found except in sky-towers. The plain sur- 
face, unbroken by a cornice or window 
ledge, the severe arch without column as 
support, and a rectangular skyline, only 
occasionally relieved by the curve of a hem- 
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ispherical dome are the contours and sur- 
faces used by one of the most successful 
house planners on the Pacific Coast, Mr. 
Irving J. Gill. 

In San Diego, the impress of his art is a 
characteristic feature of the city, for he has 
built there many beautiful residences, 
churches and monuments. which can be 
instantly recognized as his work, just as 
the technique of a Rembrandt or a Velas- 
quez immediately identifies the canvases 
of those masters of another art. This is 
rare in architecture. Few indeed are the 
buildings we can place instantly as the 
creation of this famous architect or his 
equally prominent colleague, but a Gill 
house cannot be mistaken. 

Two of the principal features on which 
he lays stress are the harmonious arrange- 
ment of masses and lines and the contrast- 
ing of the purely artificial and the purely 
natural. In the latter proposition, stress 
is laid upon foliage; and trees, vines and 
shrubs are not merely incidental decorations 
for a Gill residence, but are main factors. 
Thus, while a Virginia creeper obscures 
and renders meaningless the elaborate dec- 
orations of most buildings, it becomes a 
vivid decorative feature when climbing 
over the absolutely plain white surface of 
a wall. The charming irregularity of the 
tree or shrub forms the perfect complement 
of the rule-and-compass design of the: sim- 
plest facade. The unexpected curves of a 
palm frond afford exquisite relief to the 
severity of the right angle and the semi- 
circle. 

Another point on which Mr. Gill bears 
hard is the delicacy of reflected colors upon 
a white, unbroken surface. This is too sub- 








THEY SAY THIS IS AN APARTMENT HOUSE! 
But it does not look a bit like what we call apartment houses in New York. Ours are high and thin, This 


s low and flat. And there are other differences. 
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tle for the average man, to whom a brick 
house is red and a whitewashed wall is sim- 
ply white. To the observer of color, the 
white plain surface is composed of the most 
delicate and changing hues, taking tints 
from the green of the lawn, the shade of 
the tree, the blue of the sky, the crinison 
of the geranium bed, and with the varied 
lighting of morning and afternoon, clear 
weather and cloud, producing effects that 
are a delight to the trained eye. 

One of the most successful works of this 
unusual genius is a building in Sierra 
Madre, on the slopes of the hills above Los 
Angeles, California. To call it an apart- 
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NOT ITALY BUT AMERICA 


An instance of the effective use of simple lines and 
plain surfaces in modern concrete work. 


ment house gives no hint as to its appear- 
ance. It is designed for several families, 
however, but there its resemblance to the 
apartment house ends. 

It is built on two sides of a large lot, a 
one-story building that follows the irreg- 
ular outlines of the hillside, with a broken 
line of cubicles, joined by arches. The 
grounds are terraced and set out with palms 
and cypresses, and by way of contrast to 
the formal outline of the walls, the use of 
rough, unhewn blocks of granite is effective. 
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There is practically no limitation in build- 
ing materials for this style of architecture. 

The interior is treated, as the exterior, 
with extreme simplicity and with a depen- 
dence upon the decorative effect of flowers 
and furniture against unrelieved walls of 
neutral tone. 


The Camphor Tree 


The camphor tree has been cultivated in 
Florida for about forty years, but exclu- 
sively as an ornamental plant, in hedges or 
in wind-breaks. The business of raising 
these plants has become so extensive that 
one nurseryman has sold as many as 5000 
trees in a single year; these went to cus- 
tomers in thirty different states. Seven 
years ago the Department of Agriculture 
decided to advance the cultivation- of cam- 
phor for industrial purposes, to supply, if 
possible, the market for camphor, which 
had until then been imported from’ Japan. 
Plants were introduced in all the southern 
states. This experiment was so successful 
that at present hardly any camphor is im- 
ported from abroad and we shall probably 
soon be able to export some of our product. 

The camphor tree thrives in poor, sandy 
soil, where hardly any other plant will 
grow. A plantation of about seventeen or 
eighteen acres will produce enough to pay 
for the establishment of a still. The yield 
varies from 1% to two tons to the acre, 
and the wholesale price of the gum runs 
from 70 cents to $1.10 a pound, which is 
somewhat over $2000 per acre. The tree 
begins to yield in the fifth year, when it 
reaches a hight of about eight feet. In 
Japan and in other oriental countries it is 
customary to distil the camphor from the 
wood of the tree, but in this country there 
has been developed a process of extracting 
it from the leaves and small twigs. This 
method gives a larger yield and makes a. 
plantation much more profitable. The dis- 
tillation is carried on by passing steam 
into a kettle in which the leaves and twigs 
have been placed; the steam, loaded with 
the volatilized gum, is past into a conden- 
ser, upon the walls of which the camphor is 
deposited in a flaky mass. 


Automatic Life-saving 


Ordinarily the undertaker is the very 
last person in the world from whom we 
seek anything, but in these days of omniv- 
orous investigation even he may tell us of 
more abundant life. 

My host was a Lithuanian undertaker 
in an Illinois mining town where about 
nine-tenths of the population are foreign- 
ers. His constituents are Lithuanians and 
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Russian Poles. He has been in the business 
in this city many years, has held public 
offices and is a keen observer. When asked 
about the extent of his business he replied 
that it was a curious fact that tho the pop- 
ulation of the town is increasing steadily, 
the undertaking business has fallen off 
about a third from a very few years ago. 
Of course I assumed that a new water sup- 
ply had been provided, and a general im- 
provement in the standards of living. “No,” 
he said, “there have been no changes at all 
of that kind, but a little while ago a law 
was past so that an undertaker could not 
do anything unless he had a certificate of 
death from a doctor or coroner. If there is 
none from the doctor, the undertaker calls 
the coroner, and he fines them twenty-five 
dollars when it wasn’t an accident.” These 
people had never been in the habit of calling 
a doctor when any one was sick, especially 
if it was a baby. After a fine has once been 
imposed in a neighborhood, “the news goes 
fast,” my host said, and no family that has 
heard about it takes any chances of getting 
caught that way. So they call a doctor to 
ward off the unjust fine, and thus seriously 
decrease the undertaking business. 

The primary object of this law is to se- 
cure the registration of deaths and the de- 
tection of crime. It is assumed that the sta- 
tistics will be of value in throwing light on 
general conditions, but as seen thru the 
undertaker’s eyes it automatically lessens 
the death rate in certain elements of our 
population. 


Plowing with a Pleasure Car 


The automobile finds a new field of useful- 
ness every day, and yet the latest use for a 
small pleasure car for heavy plowing comes 
as a surprize. That is what they are doing 
in the vicinity of Los Angeles, however; 
using an old 30 h. p. pleasure car for oper- 
ating four ten-inch plows in hard soil, and 
there is no undue strain upon car, tires or 
springs. 

The result is obtained by the use of an 
ingeniously contrived auto-tractor, upon 
which the rear wheels of the light car are 
mounted. By a system of gears, the speed 
of the automobile is transformed into pull- 
ing power: that is, when the engine is run- 
ning at a. rate that would carry the car at 
a gait of twenty-five miles an hour, the 
actual speed obtained is only two to four 
miles an hour. This turns the power of the 
engine to such good account that the plow- 
ing that would require a ten-horse team is 
readily done by the little car that the farm- 
er uses for riding to town. The plow is 
only one of the many attachments that can 
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be used with, the tractor: a 40 h. p. car con- 
nected with this machine has been used 
to operate a thresher, while pumping, haul- 
ing of heavily loaded trailers, wood-sawing 
and a score of other “chores” requiring 
power can be done éasily with the help of 
the new tractor. 

Only five minutes is required to connect 
the device to an ordinary car; the few parts 
that must be bolted to the rear axle and 
hubs can be set in place by an unskilled 
man in a short time. It takes only two min- 
utes to release the car from the tractor— 
less time than it takes to hitch or unhitch 
a span. The low-priced car becomes more 
than ever valuable to the farmer—not mere- 
ly a luxury but a source of economy. 


The Lightning Hazard Small 


Most of us imagine that the number of 
persons killed by lightning every year is 
very great, but statistics brighten the view. 
In the United States about a thousand fa- 
talities are due to this cause annually, which 
is equivalent to a rate of ten in a million— 
a rate high, nevertheless, as compared with 
Europe, owing to the greater frequency of 
thunder storms here, and to the larger pro- 
portion of our population engaged in out- 
door work. It is equaled in Hungary, and 
in the mountainous parts of Austria, but 
falls in France and the Low Countries to 
three or four in a million. The Registrar 
General of Great Britain reported 124 fatal 
cases of lightning stroke in England and 
Wales during the ten years 1901-10, only 
sixteen of which were women—a yearly 
average of but one in three millions of the 
living. The number of these deaths varied 
widely in different years, and was decided- 
ly greater in the north than in the south 
of England. 

Many more persons are struck by light- 





AN AUTOMOBILE DOING CHORES 


This is the kind of hired man which never gives 
back talk that can’t legally be cured with a wrench. 
The owner has unshipt his rear wheels and hitched 
up to a great pair of traction cycles that are pulling 
his plow and harrow for him. 
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ning than are killed. An English meteorolo- 
gist records the striking of a church con- 
taining 300 worshipers, of whom a third 
were made unconscious but only six died. 
Weber gives an account of ninety-two men 
prostrated at one time in Schleswig-Hol- 
stein: ten were killed outright, twenty 
paralyzed, fifty-five stupefied and seven only 
slightly injured. In 1905 lightning entered 
a tent in Germany holding 250 persons and 
hurled sixty to the ground in various stages 
of insensibility, yet all but two recovered. 
Another curious case is that of a flock of 
1800 sheep struck by an electric bolt which 
threw down 1200 of them and killed 556; 
but doubtless the animals were crowded 
close: together. 


Forty-three Miles of Tunnels in One 
Aqueduct 


The accompanying photograph gives an 
idea of the comfortable proportions of the 
gullet of the great Owens River aqueduct 
which will convey water from the unfailing 
supply in the Sierra Nevadas to the region 
around Los Angeles which gets only about 
sixteen inches of rainfall yearly. With this 
aqueduct, the wonderful ancient Roman 
aqueducts cannot compare in size altho it 
took several centuries to build them and 
has taken but eight years to build this mod- 
ern one. The project has been put thru by 
Mr. William Mulholland, a man who se- 
cured his own engineering education by 
practical experience and hard work, read- 
ing nights because he had to work for his 
living and couldn’t go to school. It is one 
of the largest engineering feats of this cen- 
tury, the peculiar difficulty overcome in it 
being that the great snake of mud banks, 
concrete, and iron had to bore its way thru 
the mountains and be hung over the valleys 
on supports and arches of concrete. The 
conditions of labor, tho not as severe as at 
first at Panama, were pretty tough because 
of the heat of the sun, which, among the 
lakes near the inception of the pipe, causes 
an annual evaporation from their surfaces 
of from six to nine feet of water. 

The longest of the Roman aqueducts was 
sixty-two miles, while the Los Angeles con- 
struction runs over hill and dale a matter 
of 254 miles. Others have surpast it in 
length, for instance, the remarkable work 
of the Incas in Peru by which they con- 
veyed water for irrigating purposes 360 
miles, or the 350 miles of iron pipe-line that 
conveys water under hydraulic pressure to 
the gold mines of Kalgoorlie and Coolgardie 
in Australia. The former, like the Roman’s 
work took centuries to complete and the 
latter involved no engineering difficulty, 
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consisting merely of laying the pipe over 
the comparatively level tho hot deserts of 
the Bushman country. 

The job on the Ashokan conveyor of New 
York’s new water supply is the only other 
modern reservoir undertaking of great size 
and importance that is now under way in 
this country, and it is superior to the Los 
Angeles work in size if, in modesty, New 
York may not say in importance. 

A two days’ celebration will be held in 
Los Angeles at the laying of the corner- 
stone of a monument in honor of Chief En- 
gineer Mulholland and his assistants. This 
is announced for November 5 and 6 and 
to it have been invited the entire national 
Government, the Governors of all the states, 
many world-famous engineers and other 
notables. 

Some of the detail of the aqueduct work 
is of interest. The intake, built of concrete 
in the most solid and substantial manner, 
is situated thirty-five miles above the mouth 
of the Owens River, to insure against the 
possibility of alkali contaminations. It is 
3812 feet above sea level. The dimensions of 
the aqueduct vary, depending upon the phy- 
sical nature of the country thru which the 
water is passing. The first twenty-two 
miles is a canal, sixty-two feet wide at the 











GLAD TO GET OUT 
This is not a carriage subway, but the mouth of 
the great Los Angeles Aqueduct, which will soon be 
finished and conveying water by traction from the 
hills far to the east of the lowland city. 
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water surface, thirty-eight feet wide at the 
bottom and ten feet deep, uncemented, and 
at a higher elevation than the river. 

At the Alabama foothills the aqueduct is 
conducted along the mountainside, passing 
Owens Lake about 200 feet above its west- 
ern side. This part of the aqueduct is con- 
crete lined, thirty feet wide, twelve feet 
deep and thirty-eight miles long to the 
Haiwee reservoir, the first of the five great 
storing basins. 

All told, there are 150 tunnels on the line 
from 100 feet long to the great Elizabeth 
Tunnel, over five miles long. All world’s 
records for tunnel construction were broken 
in this tunnel. Work was commenced simul- 
taneously at both ends of the tunnel Oc- 
tober 5, 1907, and 250 men were employed 
night and day in boring the mountain. An 
average rate of eleven inches per hour was 
made thruout, and the tunnel was com- 
pleted February 28, 1911, in a period of 
three years 7.3 months, and at a cost of 
$500,000 less than the estimate of $1,913,- 
000. It is the second longest water tunnel 
in the United States. The total length of 
tunnels on the main aqueduct is 43 miles. 

There are five reserveirs on the line of 
the aqueduct, the largest being the Haiwee 
reservoir, which is intended for storage, 
clarification and regulating purposes. The 
capacity of the canal conduit leading to this 
reservoir is 500,000,000 gallons per day— 
about twice the capacity of the aqueduct 
below that point—and made so large for 
the purpose of carrying the excess flow 
during the melting season. The Haiwee res- 
ervoir is now a large lake with an area of 
fifteen square miles, and a storage capacity 
so large that in case of emergency it would 
supply Los Angeles for three years. 


Aluminum 


At the beginning of last year the price 
of aluminum in this country was about 19 
cents a pound, In the closing months of the 
year it rose to 26% cents. In 1889, when 
production on a large scale was undertaken 
by the Pittsburgh Reduction Company, the 
price was $2. Five years later it had fallen 
to 33 cents, and further decline followed 
the manufacturers’ use of Nigara’s water 
power in a great electrolytic plant. 

A remarkable increase of annual output 
has accompanied and caused the fall of 
prices. In 1886, only 3000 pounds were pro- 
duced in the United States. Subsequent 
growth is shown by the following figures, 
taken from the latest report of the Geolog- 
ical Survey: 


Year. Pounds. Year. Pounds. 
if ee 47,468 ee 17,211,000 
ae 550,000 Co ee 34,210,000 
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4,000,000 2026 ..«.5:2% 47,734,000 
7,150,000 | | ae 46,125,000 


1906... 11,347,000 i) 65,607,000 


The Geological Survey’s figures for recent 
years, however, include imports. But there 
have been large exports, growing from 
$330,092, in 1908, to $1,347,621, in 1912. 

Manufacturers have sought large sup- 
plies of water power where the cost is low. 
For some years their most notable plant 
was the one at Niagara Falls. The project 
for utilization of St. Lawrence River water 
power at Massena, New York, below rapids 
in that stream, attracted them. They now 
use all of the power available there, and 
are planning to increase the power sup- 
ply. Bauxite, from which aluminum is ex- 
tracted, is mined in several Southern states, 
notably in Georgia, and the producers nat- 
urally look for power near the place where 
their raw material is obtained. A water 
power project originally designed for the 
use of industries in Knoxville, Tennessee, 
has been taken over by them. A water pow- 
er site on the Yadkin River, in North Caro- 
lina, has recently been acquired by a man- 
ufacturing company in which French and 
Swiss producers are interested. An invest- 
ment of $10,000,000 there has been prom- 
ised. Other water rights in the South have 
been acquired by an American company. 

Demand increases. This light and non- 
corrosive metal now familiar in the forms 
of cooking utensils, is used for large tanks 
and vats. Near Los Angeles, cables of alu- 
minum and steel serve for the transmission 
of power on a line 275 miles long. Reduced 
to a liquid, the metal is used as a paint 
which prevents rust and defies the weather. 
It is said to be a good substitute for tin 
plating, and aluminum foil is beginning to 
displace tin foil as a wrapping for cheese, 
chocolate and tobacco. 


Electric Signs on Ships 
The electric sign has withstood the most 


- mixt criticism as an inartistic and artistic 


creation for publicity purposes. It has now 
been placed upon such a secure foundation 
that as a nocturnal advertising agent noth- 
ing surpasses it. In Great Britain, accord- 
ing to Electrician, they now propose to have 
every battleship, steam vessel and excursion 
boat equipt with electric signs emblazoning 
forth the name and country of the vessel. 
Rigid and large designs upon starboard and 
port as well as stern must be built in. The 
name can be lighted in red, green or white 
lights, according to the direction in which 
the ship is going. Instead of showing the 
green starboard lights, the name of the 
ship on that side will be in green, the port- 
side lights will be the name lighted in red. 
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The Senate’s Tariff Debate 


At the beginning of Jast week there was 
some doubt as to the Senate’s action upon 
the sugar provisions of the tariff bill. It 
was known that the two Senators from 
Louisiana would vote against them. With- 
out their aid the Democrats -would have 48 
votes, against a possible 47, but some ex- 
pected a.negative vote from Mr. Newlands, 
who was in Nevada. In the debate the ob- 
jections to the immediate reduction of the 
duty and to the removal of it three years 
hence were set forth by Messrs. Bristow, 
Lodge and others who pointed to the prob- 
able effect upon the beet and cane indus- 
tries here and the cane industry in Ha- 
waii and the Philippines. On the 19th the 
provisions of the bill were sustained and 
all proposed amendments were rejected. 
The test vote on one of them was 39 to 34, 
four Republicans being absent. The only 
Democrats in the negative were the two 
from Louisiana. Mr. Newlands was paired 
in favor of the bill. Upon motion of a Re- 
publican, use of the Dutch standard color 
test was discontinued. But there will be an- 
other contest after the bill is reported from 
committee of the whole to the Senate. The 
Louisiana senators will then move to re- 
ject the provision for free sugar in 1916. 

During the remainder of the week encour- 
aging progress was made, and there were 
predictions that a final vote would be reach- 
ed by September 10. The cotton and wool 
schedules were discussed, but no important 
changes were ordered. For the wool sched- 
ule four substitutes have been offered. One 
of them, from Mr. La Follette, makes coarse 
wools free, imposes a duty of 15 per cent 
on the better grades, and largely reduces 
the present rates on manufactures. These 
substitutes will be taken up hereafter. In- 
dications at present are that the bill will 
be past without any essential change, al- 
tho the Democrats will have no votes to 
spare. 


Washington Notes 


Mr. Bryan’s peace plan will be formally 
laid before a conference of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union at The Hague on Septem- 
ber 1 by Senator Burton, one of the Amer- 
ican members. 
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In the Senate last week, Mr. Tillman 
attacked woman suffrage. He shuddered to 
think of the effect upon American woman- 
hood if suffrage should become universal. 
Woman might improve the condition of poli- 
tics, but politics would degrade and destroy 
her. Incidentally he exprest his disap- 
proval of millionaires who buy titled hus- 
bands for their daughters, and commended 
“the unwritten law.” If the customs of Cali- 
fornia had been like those of his part of 
the country, he asserted, Diggs and Cam- 
inetti would have been shot like dogs by 
the fathers of the young women involved, 
and the fathers would have been acquitted. 

A report of an investigation of the con- 
duct of Federal Judge Emory Speer, of 
Georgia, by agents of the Department of 
Justice has been laid before a Senate com- 
mittee. It is charged that the judge unlaw- 
fully permitted the wasting of bankruptcy 
estates under his jurisdiction, presided in 
cases as to which his son-in-law was em- 
ployed on a contingent fee, imposed unlaw- 
ful punishment for contempt, and was ab- 
sent when he should have been attending 
to his duties. He has sent to the committee 
a long statement, in which he defends him- 
self and denounces the espionage to which 
he has been subjected. 

The Government has ascertained that the 
constitutionality of California’s alien land 
law will be tested in the courts by H. Tani- 
gachi, a wealthy Japanese resident of the 
state. 

Mr. Bryan says he has no thought of 
abandoning his lecture tour. “The only rea- 


. son,” he says, “that my lecture dates have 


been cancelled during the last three weeks 
is because I have felt that I should remain 
in Washington, owing to the work the de- 
partment has at hand. But these conditions 
will not continue always.” 


A New Governor of the Philippines 


President Wilson, on the 20th, nominated 
Representative Francis Burton Harrison, 
of New York City, to be Governor-General 
of the Philippine Islands, and on the fol- 
lowing day this nomination was confirmed. 
The appointment of Mr. Harrison, now in 
his fifth term as a member of the House, 
is said to have been due to the efforts of 
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Mr. Underwood and other Representatives, 
and to have been suggested by Resident 
Commissioner Quezon. The new. Governor 
(who succeeds W. Cameron Forbes) says 
he “stands squarely on the Democratic plat- 
form,” which “condemns colonial exploita- 
tion in the Philippines or elsewhere” and 
“favors an immediate declaration of the na- 
tion’s purpose to recognize the independence 
of the Philippine Islands as soon as a stable 
government can be established, such inde- 
pendence to be guaranteed by us until the 
neutralization of the Islands can be se- 
cured by treaty with other Powers.” He sup- 


FRANCIS BURTON HARRISON 
Newly appointed Governor of the Philippines. 


ported the Jones bill, which provided for 
partial or tentative independence until 
1920, with full independence thereafter. 

He is in his fortieth year, a graduate of 
Yale and of the New York Law School. His 
father, the late Burton N. Harrison, was 
Jefferson Davis’s private secretary during 
the Civil ‘War. His mother, a Virginian re- 
lated to the Custis and Washington fam- 
ilies, has been a successful writer of fiction. 
Entering the army as a private during the 
war with Spain, he rose to be a captain. 
He was nominated for Lieutenant Governor 
of New York in 1904. and is now a member 
of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means. From his first wife, a daughter of 
C. F. Crocker, president of the Southern 
Pacific road, he and his children inherited a 
large fortune. 

Vernon L. Whitney, of Iowa, Governor 
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of Jolo, who had been inspecting a scout 
camp, was treacherously attacked last week 
by two Moros. He shot one of them and then 
killed the other with the assassin’s own 
barong. He has five wounds, but will re- 
cover. 


The Panama Canal 


It is now said that the first ship to pass 
thru the Panama Canal will be neither the 
battleship “Oregon” nor the arctic whaler 
“Fram,” but a steamship of the Panama 
Railroad Company’s fleet, either the “Ad- 
vance” or the “Alliance.” This week the 
earthen dike, which is the only barrier be- 
tween the Miraflores Locks and tidewater 
of the Pacific, will be removed by dynamite. 
Only two similar barriers will then remain, 
one at. Gamboa and the other, a railroad 
crossing, near the Gatun Locks. William J. 
Price, of Kentucky, is the new Minister to 
Panama. His nomination was confirmed 
last week. In accordance with an agreement 
between the Panama Government and a 
committee of merchants, Chinese residents 
who have not obeyed the law which requires 
them to register will be permitted to regis- 
ter and will not be deported. About 1000 
are affected by the agreement. 

John Barrett, director of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Union, has urged the London Chamber 
of Commerce to use its influence to persuade 
British manufacturers to exhibit at the San 
Francisco Exposition. He has sent similar 
messages to the German and French Am- 
bassadors (to the United States) who are 
now in Europe. Prominent journals in Eng- 
land and Germany continue to express dis- 
approval of their Governments’ declination 
of the invitation to participate. 


Mexico 


The American people were told on the 
morning of the 19th that Huerta had flatly 
rejected President Wilson’s propositions, 
and had given our Government until mid- 
night to grant recognition. It was also re- 
ported that his passports had been handed 
to Chargé O’Shaughnessy, and that Envoy 
Lind and William Bayard Hale were to be 
deported. A few hours later, however, much 
of this was officially denied, and it was 
said that the negotiations were proceeding, 
but with little hope of success. On the 19th, 
Envoy Lind was in conference with Huerta 
for two hours. It appears that the story 
about an ultimatum was given, out by 
Huerta or members of his cabinet for local 
consumption. 

Huerta’s reply to the proposals, in 7000 
words, was siowly being transmitted to 
Washington. So far as can now be learned, 
he did reject the offers of friendly media- 
tion and the suggestion that he should re- 
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sign. He also argued for recognition as a 
condition precedent .to a continuation of 
conferences or negotiations. While Presi- 
dent Wilson still hoped for some change of 
Huerta’s attitude, he prepared to write 
a message for Congress, intending to read 
it at a joint session if’ the negotiations 
should come to nothing. 

Huerta had been led to believe that the 
President was not supported in his policy 
of mediation by our Congress and people. 
It is said that his opinion about this has 
undergone a change since the debate in the 
Senate on the 21st, when Mr. Penrose of- 
fered a resolution providing that American 
troops should be sent to Mexico as a con- 
stabulary force to protect Americans and 
other foreigners, and that $25,000,000 
should be appropriated for the cost. This 
movement, the resolution‘declared, was not 
to be regarded as one of hostility or un- 
friendliness. Prominent Senators, Republi- 
cans as well as Democrats, at once pro- 
tested, saying that this was unwise, that 
it would embarrass the President, and that 
he should be upheld. Mr. Penrose soon found 
himself standing alone. Senator Root, who 
arrived from Europe on the same day, said 
to the press that he was entirely in accord 
with the President as to his Mexican policy. 

Evidence as to the Senate’s attitude was 
sent to Huerta. At the same time it was re- 
ported that Great Britain, France and Ja- 
pan were exerting diplomatic influence at 
the Mexican capital in support of President 
Wilson’s course. It was thought that Huerta 
might yield a little. If he should not do so, 
the President intended to set forth in his 
message a complete history of the nego- 
tiations, and thus to take the world into 
his confidence, believing that there would 
be both a national and an international 
expression of public opinion in approval of 
his action. It was decided that the message 
should be read on the 26th, beginning at 
noon, and that indications of concessions 
from Huerta should be awaited until that 
hour. It was known that his Government 
was sorely in need of money. On the 25th 
there were rumors that he was wavering; 
also other rumors that he was not; but the 
President continued to be hopeful. 

There was little definite or trustworthy 
news about the fighting. Huerta insisted 
that his forces were gaining in the north 
and elsewhere. The rebels were inactive. 
Many stories of brutal outrages were pub- 
lished. Secretary Bryan sent to the com- 
manders of both armies in the north a curt 
message, holding them responsible for the 
lives of American residents. Huerta’s at- 
tacks upon Zapata’s bandits near the cap- 
ital were reported to have been successful. 
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After the Zapatists had been driven from 
one town, the bodies of the elder Orozco 
and two other peace commissioners were 


found there. They had been imprisoned for 


some time, and Zapata, angry because of 
his defeat, had killed them with his owr 
hand. 


Central America 


It is understood that a project for a 
union of the Central American republics 
has been brought to the attention of Sec- 
retary Bryan by agents of Estrada Ca- 
brera, President of Guatemala, who is said 
to have opened negotiations with the other 
republics for such a combination. 

Martial law is rigidly enforced by the 
Diaz Government in Nicaragua, with strict 
censorship of press criticism and dispatches 
to foreign journals. A New York newspa- 
per cabled to the President of Costa Rica 
for his views as to the protectorate treaty 
negotiated by Nicaragua with Secretary 
Bryan, .which was recently disapproved at 
Washington by the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. Two newspapers in Nic- 
aragua, which published the President’s 
reply, have been supprest by the Diaz Gov- 
ernment. : 


South America 


Castro’s revolutionists in Venezuela have 
been defeated, and many of their leaders 
are in prison. Coro, where Castro’s_ men 
struck their first blow, was captured. by the 
Government last week, after a fierce battle. 
Among the prisoners taken were Castro’s 
brother-in-law and two of the ex-Presi- 
dent’s nephews. After defeat in another 
state, Castro’s brother, Carmelo, fled to the 
West Indies. Several small bands of rebels 
were overcome. They crost the border into 
Colombia and were captured there by Co- 
lombian troops. In these attacks upon the 
revolutionists President Gomez’s main army 
was not used. It remained in camp at 
Maracay. An interchange of messages at 
the time of the recent appointment of Emili- 
ano Lizzara to be Colombian Minister at 
Caracas shows that relations between the 
two republics are quite friendly, altho Cas- 
tro has been aided by certain Colombians 
residing near the boundary. The uprising 
had very little popular support. The dicta- 
torship may be so prolonged that it will be 
in force at the time of the national election 
in October. This would keep Gomez in office 
and might give him another term. 

The Senate at Washington has not yet 
confirmed the nomination of Preston Mc- 
Goodwin, of Oklahoma, to be Minister to 
Venezuela. Some who oppose him say he 
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was a Republican, working for Mr. Taft, 
in 1908. 

Ex-President Leguia, of Peru, recently 
exiled by the Government, has arrived in 
Havana on his way to this country, where 
his son is a student at the University of 
Wisconsin. He says that before he was ex- 
iled there was an attempt to assassinate 
him. 

Secretary Bryan has recently had several 
conferences with Colombia’s Minister at 
Washington, concerning a basis of nego- 
tiations for a permanent adjustment of the 
controversy about Panama. 

The Farquahar syndicate, operating by 
means of a company chartered in the 
United States, with a capital of $25,000,000, 
has obtained concessions from Bolivia for 
the construction of railroads from La Paz 
to Puerto Brais, from Santa Cruz to a port 
on the Paraguay River, and from Potosi to 
Sucre, the Government guaranteeing inter- 
est on the bonds for twenty years. 


The Turks Hold Adrianople 


“The Resilient Turk,” as Mr. Marvin 
calls him in his article this week, is making 
a desperate effort to hold the ground from 
which he was driven a few months ago and 
which he regained while the Bulgar was 
quarreling with his erstwhile allies, the 
Greek and the Serb. Enver Bey is now oc- 
ecunying Adrianople with 250,000 troops, 
and the number is being increased as rap- 
idly as possible to 400,000, so that unless 
pressure is soon brought upon the Porte by 
the Powers Adrianople will be in a position 
to hold out longer than it did before against 
any besieging force. More than this, the 
Turks have occupied the railroad on the 
right bank of the Maritza River and have 
even advanced forty-five miles further to 
the westward of it. 

A Bulgarian delegate is in Constanti- 
nople negotiating for an agreement with 
Turkey, but the Porte insists that under 
any other circumstances Adrianople and 
Kirk-Kilisse shall not be surrendered to 
Bulgaria. On other points the Porte is will- 
ing to make concessions and will not refuse 
Bulgaria access to the AZgean Sea at De- 
deagatch and the railroad connecting with it. 
The great Powers have notified Turkey that 


she will be compelled to adhere to the - 


Treaty of London, which restricts her 
Thracian possessions to the line connecting 
Enos with Midia. 

Doubtless for the purpose of supporting 
the Turkish claim to the territory assigned 
by the Treaty of London to Bulgaria, the 
papers are being filled with evidence of 
Bulgarian atrocities in Thrace as horrify- 
ing as those reported by the Greeks and 
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Serbs in the West. Pierre Loti, the French 
novelist and champion of the Young Turks, 
has visited the region devastated by the Bul- 
gars in the war with Turkey and gives ter- 
rible accounts of the violation of women and 
girls, the starvation of Turkish prisoners 
and the massacre of almost the entire pop- 
ulation of villages. Russian officials sent 
by their Government to investigate the 
charges report that when the Bulgarians 


. captured Adrianoplé they sacked the homes 


of wealthy Turks, Greeks and Jews and 
looted the library of the Mosque of Sultan 
Selim. According to the Russian commission 
half of the 20,000 Turkish prisoners cap- 
tured by the Bulgars in Adrianople died 
from hunger and cold because the victors 
refused to provide them with the necessities 
of life. 


Peace Movements 


The Universal Peace Congress, which met 
for its twentieth annual session at The 
Hague during the week of August 20, was 
attended by 950 delegates, many of them 
women. Professor de Louter, of Utrecht, 
who was elected president of the congress, 
spoke in his inaugural of the discouraging 
events of the year in the Balkans. But while 
the East is shrouded in darkness, the star 
of hope for the foes of war is ever bright- 
ening in the West. America, he said, is the 
foremost nation in the world in the peace 
movement. One evidence of it was visible 
to the congress in the form of the magnifi- 
cent Palace of Peace erected at The Hague 
by the generosity of Andrew Carnegie. 

Among the subjects discussed of special 
interest to us was the Panama Canal, both 
in regard to its fortification and its tolls. 
President. Slocum, of Colorado College, 
secured the passage of a resolution request- 
ing the American Government not to for- 
tify the Canal. Mrs. May Wright Sewall, of 
Indianapolis, speaking in support of the 
motion, said that two millions of American 
women protest against the fortification and 
that the Canal should be free to all nations 
and adorned with a statue of peace at the 
entrance. The prevailing opinion in regard 
to tolls was that the United States would 
either alter its determination to exempt 
American coastwise shipping from the pay- 
ment of tolls or would submit it to arbitra- 
tion. 

Professor de Laisis, of France, exposed 
the methods of the manufacturers of arms 
and armor, such as the Krupp, Schneider 
and Armstrong, in inciting the war spirit 
for selfish purposes and said: 

Their influence is one of the greatest in- 
ternational menaces. There is no patriotism 
or conscience in this trade in death. Work- 
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ers struggling against difficulties which 
often prevent them from obtaining enough 
for the bare necessities of life are further 
pe gees by these ghouls under the intoler- 
able pretence of patriotic necessity. 


The report on the Balkan War deplored 
the atrocities which “were much more nu- 
merous and horrible on the Christian than 
on the Mohammedan side,” and condemned 
the great Powers for their inaction due to 
mutual jealousy and entangling alliances, 
or in the words of the report: 


It is to the interaction of alliances found- 
ed in the iriterest of peace that Europe owes 
the anguish into which it is now plunged. 
These alliances are made on the Continent, 
which claims to be the most civilized part 
of the world but is the dwelling place of 
brutality and injustice. They deprive the 
states of freedom of action and drive them 
to participation in acts which were contrary 


to the general interest, and contrary to the. 


honor and traditions of which nations are 
proud. 

The Universal Peace Congress will meet 
next year in Vienna and probably the year 
later at San Francisco. A resolution of 
thanks was cabled to President Wilson for 
his efforts to secure the investigation of 
disputes as a preventive of war. This plan, 
which Mr. Bryan has formulated and to 
which he has secured the approval of many 
nation:, will be brought by Senator Burton, 
of Ohio, before the Interparliamentary 
Union meeting at The Hague, September 1. 

The Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace made public, last week, two 


new and important measures. One is the’ 


establishment at The Hague of an academy 
of international law meeting during Au- 
gust, September and October, when the 
Continental unjversities are closed. Fifteen 
countries have exprest their approval of 
the scheme. There will be one representa- 
tive from each upon the faculty and lec- 
tures will be given on arbitration and in- 
ternational law by the most eminent au- 
thorities. The students will be largely mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps. 

The Carnegie. Endowment will also 
finance an inquiry into the causes, costs and 
effects of the Balkan wars. An international 
committee was appointed to proceed at 
once to the Balkans to ascertain the extent 
of the atrocities and who is to b!ame for 
them, and why the allies fell out after their 
victory over the Turks. The con:mittee is 
composed of the following members: Dr. H. 
N. Brailsford, who-has written extensive 
reviews on Balkan and Macedonian ques- 
tions, representing Great Britain; Prof. 
Samuel Train Dutton, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, representing the United States; Justin 
Godart, member of the Chamber of Depu- 
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ties, representing France; Prof. Paul N. 
Milukoff, leader of the Constitutienal Dem- 
ocrats in the Russian Duma, representing 
Russia; Professor Pazskowski, of Berlin 
University, representing Germany, and Pro- 
fessor Redlich, a member of the Reichsrath, 
representing Austria. 


Bohemian Troubles 


The kingdom of Bohemia is under com- 
mission government. That does not imply, 
however, that Bohemia has joined in 
the movement which originated in Gal- 
veston and has swept eastward over 
the United States. The commission that 
is now the ruling power in Bohemia 
is not there by the will of the people, 
but quite the contrary. The people are mak- 
ing vigorous protests, but cannot help them- 
selves. At the same time they have nobody 
but themselves to blame that they have 
temporarily lost the right of self-govern- 
ment. They certainly did not show that they 
knew how to govern themselves when they 
had the right. The provincial Diet of Bo- 
hemia has been paralyzed for four years 
by the struggle between the Czechs and 
Germans. Obstructive tactics have been em- 
ployed by both sides gave rise to turbulent 
scenes in the chamber and finally to a dead- 
lock which prevented the Government from 
carrying on its necessary functions. No ap- 
propriation bills could be carried thru and 
the treasury became empty. There was not 
even money enough to pay all of the officials. 

Finding it impossible to raise a loan the 
president of the Diet, Prince Lobkowitz, 
went to Vienna and appealed to the Em- 
peror for the funds necessary for admin- 
istrative purposes, and when this was re- 
fused he resigned his office. The Emperor, 
as a token of confidence, conferred upon 
him the Order of the Golden Fleece. On July 
27 the Bohemian Diet was dissolved by Im- 
perial Letters Patent and a Commission of 
Administration appointed to take the place 
of the Provincial Council. to carry on the 
government until a suitable time shall come 
for the election of a new Diet. 

The Commission is composed of eight men 
of whom three are Germans and five Czechs. 
The president of the Commission, Count 
Schénborn, a member of the Provincial 
Council, is a German, but of Czech sym- 
pathies. Both parties are incensed at the 
action of the Imperial Government and al- 
lege that it is unconstitutional. The Aus- 
trian constitution makes no provision for 
the suspension of a provincial council and 
it stipulates that the dissolution of a Diet 
shall be followed by a call for an immediate 
election, which, in this case, the Emperor 
so far has failed to do. 
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The Kingdom of Bohemia is the larg- 
est and richest of the Austrian prov- 
inces and is represented in the Austrian 
House of Deputies by 92 out of its 353 mem- 
bers. As in Hungary the cause of the 
trouble is essentially the conflict of lan- 
guage. In 650 of the 7460 communes of Bo- 
hemia both languages are spoken. Of the 
others two-thirds speak Czech and one-third 
German. Neither party is willing to trust 
the other not to abuse its power in local- 
ities where it is in the majority and both 
parties have reason for such distrust. In 
Switzerland, where German, French and 
Italian are spoken—not to mention English 
and any other language employed by tour- 
ists—the difficulty is minimized by amicable 
adjustment, but in Bohemia all efforts at a 
compromise based on mutual toleration and 
bilingual usage in official communications 


have failed completely. The rise of the Bal- 


kan States has increased the dissatisfaction 
and stimulated the racial ambitions of the 
Slavic elements of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, including the Czechs, altho they 
have little in common with the southern 
Slavs. What was said long ago, “Austria- 
Hungary is not a state; it is merely a gov- 
ernment,” seems to be growing more true 
year by year rather than less. 


Caught by the Mad Mullah 


England has on her hands another of her 
never-ceasing series of “little wars” that, 
taken altogether, absorb so much of energy, 
money and life. This time it is the Mad 
Mullah who has gone on the warpath again 
in British Somaliland and, like Kipling’s 
“Fuzzy-wuzzy,” he “broke a British square.” 
The appellation “Mad” is used more appro- 
priately in the American sense than the 
British, for there are no evidences of in- 
sanity about the Mullah unless it be mad- 
ness for him to regard himself, or to permit 
his followers to regard him, as a Mahdi, a 
Mohammedan Messiah. The Mahdi, who 
captured Khartum and killed General Gor- 
don, in 1885, held the Sudan for fifteen 
years after until Lord Kitchener attacked 
him with that new weapon, a railroad. About 
the time the Mahdi of Sudan disappeared 
from the scene, the Mahdi of Somaliland, 
whose full name is Hashim Mohammed 
Bin Abdullah Hussain, made his appear- 
ance in cattle raids on tribes friendly to 
the English. The first expedition sent 
against him lost eight British officers in a 
single engagement. Of course, another force 
was then sent into the interior and the 
dervishes were defeated with a loss of over 
a thousand killed and wounded. But the 
cost of the campaign was $15,000,000, so 
when the Mullah broke out again, three 


years later, it. was decided by the Govern- 
ment, tho against the protest of Lord Cur- 


. zon, to abandon the interior and retire to 


the coast. af 

British Somaliland is largely desert and 
certainly it would not pay to keep garri- . 
sons stationed in the hinterland in sufficient 
strength to withstand at any time an at- 
tack by fanatical dervishes. At the same 
time it is important for Great Britain to 
hold the coast for Somaliland, situated as it 
is on the Gulf of Aden, commands the 
southern entrance to the Red Sea. On the 
other side of the gulf Great Britain holds 
Aden and is gradually extending her power 
in Arabia. 

Last summer the Colonial Office decided 
to check the raids by organizing a camel 
constabulary corps of 150 men under three 
British officers. In January Mr. Harcourt, 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies, reported 
that this corps had been successful, for a 
primitive expedition into the interior had 
resulted in the killing of thirty-eight der- 
vishes and capturing 1280 camels and 11,300 
sheep. 

A similar expedition this month met with 
disaster. In search of the dervishes the 
camel corps penetrated about 170 miles 
south of the coast and then the elusive 
enemy, outnumbering them ten to one, made 
the attack. Two of the British officers were 
killed and some fifty men wounded. Unable 
to retreat, the corps, now reduced to less 
than a hundred men, formed a zariba and, 
altho their Maxims jammed, they stood off 
the tribesmen for two days. The Acting 
Commisioner of Somaliland, G. F. Archer, 
stationed at Berbera on the coast, received 
word of their plight from two of the camel 
corps men who managed to escape to Bu- 
rao. Without waiting for reinforcements 
Mr. Archer courageously started at once 
to their rescue with only twenty Indians 
and such friendlies as he could collect. The 
dervishes whom he was to encounter had 
a thousand or more rifles, but fortunately 
they had used up their ammunition on the 
zariba and could not prevent the retirement 
of the remnant of the camel corps to Burao. 
His cipher telegram brought to Berbera 
300 troops from Aden and a gunboat from 
Muscat. The friendly tribesmen, afraid of 
the Mullah, followed the British northward 
and are collected at the coast in a destitute 
condition. It will be a blow to British pres- 
tige in Africa if the Government relin- 
quishes to the Mullah the whole of Soma- 
liland except the coast towns. On the other 
hand, the Government is not anxious to en- 
gage in a war that is sure to be long and 
expensive and will when successful bring 
neither glory nor profit. 





———— 


Who Carries the Risk? 


When considering or discussing life or ac- 
cident insurance most men regard them- 
selves as the persons carrying the uncov- 
ered, or uninsured, portion of the risk. As- 
suming a man’s earning power to be $6000 
a year, $1000 of which is consumed by him- 
self for personal expenses and $5000 in 
maintaining his dependents, his capital 
value to the latter, where money is worth 
five per cent., is $100,000. If he is carry- 
ing $20,000 of life insurance, somebody is 
risking the loss of $80,000 in the event of 
his death. The man himself vainly im- 
agines that he is carrying that risk. He 
may not stop to consider its amount, but 
whatever it is he credits himself with the 
burden. He seldom pursues the idea to its 
inevitable conclusion. He generally remains 
oblivious of the fact that death relieves him 
of the fancied weight and settles it firmly 
on the only shoulders that ever bore it: 
those of his wife, his children and the other 
helpless and unprovided ones of his house- 
hold. During his lifetime these are just as 
unconscious of it as he is convinced that 
he carries it. All of them are the in- 
habitants of a fool’s paradise, out of which 
the survivors will one day be turned. 

The women and children of the nation 
are carrying the risks measured in the mor- 
tality tables. This view of the matter 
should be carefully studied by wives and 
mothers and the solution of the problem 
it involves should be, by them, industriously 
sought. 


New York Fire Insurance Exchange 


The New York Insurance Department 
has recently concluded an investigation of 
the system and methods of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange, the organization 
which makes all the inspections, surveys 
and rates for the fire insurance companies 
doing business in the Metropolitan district, 
fixes the rates of commission paid brokers 
and regulates the relations existing be- 
tween the latter and the companies. 

Superintendent Emmet states that the 
Exchange is a powerful machine, efficiently 
organized for its purposes; that it has pre- 
vented competition in its jurisdiction 
through its control of the brokers; and that 
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it has succeeded in maintaining rates at a 
higher level than has been necessary to 
cover losses, expenses, reserves and pay a 
fair profit to its operators. 

The organization is criticized for its tardi- 
ness in making rate reductions for im- 
provements in the Brooklyn territory fol- 
lowing the advances of 1902, and the report 
states that there are at the present time 
large districts there in which the risks 
have undergone great improvement and are 
amply protected by water supply, which 
have received no recognition whatever 
since the date mentioned. This condition, 
however, is now in a fair way towards 
proper adjustment. 

We also learn from the report that in 
May, 1906, following the San Francisco 
conflagration (in which, we will say in pass- 
ing, the companies lost $135,000,000) rates 
in the Metropolitan district were advanced 
ten to twenty-eight per cent., producing an 
estimated gross premium increase of $2,- 
000,000; that this rate advance was modi- 
fied as to certain risks and districts in De- 
cember, 1908, with a further modification 
in 1910; but that there yet remains in force 
a considerable proportion of the original 
advance. The superintendent is of the opin- 
ion that there was unfairness in the man- 
ner in which the advance was applied to 
the various classes of risks and “that the 
Exchange was instrumental in perpetrating 
an injustice upon the insuring public of 
New York City, as the advance following 
the San Francisco earthquake should have 
been equitably distributed over the confla- 
gration areas of the entire country.” 

It is our understanding that the advance 
was made generally thruout the entire 
country and we presume that it was done 
as equitably as the circumstances admitted. 
There is large room for differences of opin- 
ion respecting equitableness in fire insur- 
ance rating, and it is admitted that men 
of the widest experience and practice in 
that matter are the least dogmatic on that 
point. The report cites specific examples 
of apparent inequity, but these of them- 
selves alone do not strengthen the case 
against the Exchange, as there may be 
other reasons for the failure to rescind the 
advance. 

In support of the statement that rates 
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have been maintained at too high a level, 
we are informed that for the thirteen year 
period ended June 30, 1912, the aggregate 
premium income of the companies consti- 
tuting the membership of the Exchange was, 
in round figures, $276,800,000 and that the 
experience seems to indicate a profit of 14 
per cent., plus an estimated 2 per cent. 
profit on reserves, or a total apparent un- 
derwriting profit of 16 per cent. If this 
result is confirmed by an analysis of all the 
figures constituting the account, it must be 
admitted that the margin of profit is too 
high and that it is the duty of the conr 
panies to lower the premium income gen- 
erally, after providing a safe margin for 
conflagration reserves—a growing factor in 
twentieth century fire underwriting. 

The report of the examiners closes with 
eight recommendations, all of which seem 
sound to us and will, we confidently be- 
lieve, receive the serious consideration of 
the leading companies in the Exchange. 
Not the least important of these recom- 
mendations is the seventh, suggesting that 
the Exchange enhance its value as a public 
service institution by codperating with the 
Fire Prevention Bureau with a view to hav- 
ing the conditions disclosed by Exchange in- 
spections, and known to be illegal, reported 
to the Bureau. This codperation would be 
of vast public benefit; notably so in the 
case of factory buildings and their internal 
condition and management. Such work 
would indubitably result in a_ substantial 
saving of life, as well as of property. 


Reversionary Additions 


Every person who carries a participating 
life insurance policy in a well managed 
company knows that on each anniversary 
thereof it is credited with the unused por- 
tion of the premium then remaining—called, 
inaccurately, the dividend. This so-called 
dividend may be used as part of the suc- 
ceeding year’s premium, or it may be left 
untouched, whereupon it becomes, auto- 
matically a reversionary addition—in other 
words, as much additional paid-up life in- 
surance as it will buy at its owner’s age. 
At any time in the future it may be re- 
converted, that is transformed from so 
much paid-up insurance back into the orig- 
inal dividend, when it may be withdrawn 
or otherwise disposed of- according to the 
will or necessity of the owner. 

The conversion of dividends into addi- 
tions are the wisest disposition an assured 
can make of them. Protection was the 
original object he had in view when he se- 
cured the policy, and thru reversionary 
additions the amount of it is augmented, 


the rate increasing with time thru the 
operation of compound interest. 

An actual experience will graphically il- 
lustrate the advantages: In 1857 General 
Stewart L. Woodford of New York, who 
subsequently became an international figure 
as a lawyer and diplomat, secured a policy 
for $3000 in an excellent company, on 
which he paid an annual premium of $54.84. 
He eventually carried a large line of life 
insurance in various companies, but we will 
confine our attention to this single contract. 
On this he paid fifty-six premiums aggre- 
gating $3071.04. With the exception of 
$75 (the reversionary value of which was 
$257.96) used for extra premium during 
the Civil War, 1862 to 1867, not a dollar 
of the accumulating dividends was with- 
drawn. Deducting the $75 extra premium 
paid out of the dividend fund, the total net 
premiums paid amounted to $2996.04. At 
the time of his death, which- occurred sev- 
eral months ago, the reversionary addition 
which had been bought by the undrawn divi- 
dends aggregated $3169, or $172.96 more 
than the total premiums he had paid. His 
beneficiaries received on that single con- 
tract of $3000 the sum $6169. General 
Woodford also carried another $3000 policy 
in the same company which cost him total 
premiums of $3223.71, the dividend addi- 
tions on which were worth $3362. His 
original $6000 of tife insurance had grown 
to $12,531 at the time of his death. 


Notes 


The Nord-Deutsche of Hamburg has de- 
posited an additional $300,000 with the New 
York Insurance Department and has been 
licensed to transact ocean and inland 
marine. It is already writing fire and auto- 
mobile insurance. 


Common Pleas Court, Philadelphia, has 
sustained a demurrer of the defense to an 
action brought by the representative of a 
chauffeur who was killed in an accident 
which occurred in New Jersey to the au- 
tomobile which the chauffeur was driving. 
The Court held that the New Jersey law 
did not cover the case. 


The total receipts of the New York In- . 
surance Department for the fiscal year 
ended September 30, 1912, representing 
fees, etc., paid by insurance companies, 
were $689;269, The total expenses incurred 
in conducting the work of the department 
were $331,201. The difference, $358,068, was 
turned into the State Treasury. Why should 
the policyholders be compelled to pay so 
much more than the work of supervision 
costs? 
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The Market for Securities 


The stock market last week was dull and 
narrow. Sales on the New York Exchange 
were only 1,117,050 shares, against 2,610,- 
000 in the week immediately preceding. 
There was but little net change in prices. 
Forty-two per cent of the week’s business 
was done in Reading, Union Pacific and 
Steel shares. The prevailing influences were 
those exerted by the partial failure of the 
corn crop, our Government’s relations with 
Mexico and the condition of Europe’s great 
banks. A break in prices on Tuesday morn- 
ing was caused by the news from Mexico 
about an alleged sharp demand from 
Huerta for immediate recognition, but re- 
action followed later and more peaceful re- 
ports. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio’s reduction of its 
dividend rate from 5 to 4 per cent had been 
foreseen. Announcement of it was followed 
by an. advance of 3 points, due mainly to 
covering of “short” contracts. An Exchange 
seat was sold for $46,000, which showed an 
advance of $4000. 

European Government bank reserves are 
now exceptionally large. That of the Ger- 
man bank is the highest on record. The 
French bank’s present reserve has been ex- 
ceeded only once, and the Bank of England’s 
store of gold is larger than it has been at 
a corresponding date in many years past. 


Trade with Canada 


In the last three years our exports to 
Canada have almost been doubled, rising 
from $216,000,000 to $415,000,000. Last 
year’s gain was $86,000,000. Manufactures 
are about two-thirds of these exports. Some 
of the gains, in millions, since 1910, have 
been as follows: Railroad cars, from % to 
5%; automobiles, from 3% to 9%; steel 
rails, from less than 1 to nearly 4; lumber, 
from 5 to 13%; agricultural implements, 
from 3% to 7. The interchange of commod- 
ities is shown in the figures relating to lum- 
ber. Our exports grew from $5,000,000 to 
more than $13,000,000, but at the same time 
we were taking about $18,000,000 worth of 
lumber every year from Canada. Conditions 
on each side of the long boundary line favor 
exports in one place and imports in an- 
other. There is much significance in the 
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growth of our sales of manufactures, for 
Great Britain enjoys a tariff preference of 
one-third. 

In the same three years our imports from 
‘Canada have risen from $95,000,000 to 


-$121,000,000, the greater part of the growth 


having been shown in purchases of hides, 
printing paper, nickel, copper, flaxseed, hay, 
furs and fish. The tariff bill now pending 
at Washington removes many of our duties 
on Canadian products. There should be a 
reciprocal removal or reduction of several 
of Canada’s duties. Our legislators should 
bear this in mind. 


Railroad Earnings 


Reports from the railroads for June show 
that operating expenses continue to in- 
crease. Gross receipts in that month (com- 
pared with those in June, 1912) were in- 
creased by 7 per cent, but expenses were 
larger by 10% per cent, and the net earn- 
ings were less than those of a year ago. 

The figures for the first six months of 
the calendar year, however, are more fav- 
orable, an increase of 10 per cent in gross 
revenue having been accompanied by a gain 
of 7% per cent in net earnings. 


Notes 


Losses of swine from disease in 1912, the 
Department of Agriculture says, were un- 
usually heavy, having been 110 per thou- 
sand, with a monetary value of about $66,- 
417,000. Hog cholera was the cause of nine- 
tenths of the loss. 


Three-fourths of the exports of the 
United States go to ten countries. Values, 
in millions, were as follows in 1912: Eng- 
land, 523; Canada, 329; Germany, 307; 
France, 135; Netherlands, 104; Italy, 65; 
Cuba, 62; Mexico, Japan and Argentina, 
53 each. 


President Shaughnessy, of the Canadian 
Pacific, says his company has completed 
plans for an expenditure of about $100,- 
000,000 in the near future, exclusive of new 
rolling stock. The improvements will include 
branch lines, double tracking and tunnels. 
The Canadian Northern’s plans require an 
expenditure of $50,000,000 for freight and 
passenger equipment. 





